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Wisconsin 

During the two months that I have been 
corresponding secretary of our work in Wis- 
consin I have come in personal contact with 
most of our churches and ministers. I find 
most of our work possessing great promise. 
I have not visited a field which did not ap- 
pear to me to be ripe for a harvest. What 
a wonderful opportunity we have in this 
great state! But it will require men and 
money, 

I do not hesitate to say that our plea would 
receive hearty response in scores of places 
in Wisconsin, and that in a short time it 
would be given adequate support. The pure, 
simple gospel of Jesus Christ is surely needed. 
People are becoming tired of mere form and 
speculation; they want the life and love of 
Jesus Christ. I never have seen more unrest, 
more uncertainty in religious circles. We are 
under obligation to do our part in satisfying 
the intense longings of these souls which are 
virtually adrift on the sea of doubt. There 
is surely a new era dawning for our work in Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
this long neglected section of our country. dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 

On March 27 we begin a meeting at Chip- a a oe oe 
pewa Falls, hoping to locate a capable man at 
the end of the meeting, and to make the 
work self-supporting. 
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The Road To Yesterday 


Has Church Federation Lost an Erstwhile Leader? 


The progress of the Disciples of Christ toward the realization of 
Christian unity has been so steady and purposeful in recent years 
that any tendency toward the backward way surprises and disquiets 
those who are taking seriously our great enterprise. For the most 
part the voices that have called us to the completion of our historic 
their We 


ranks, 


work have been inspiring and consistent in summons. 


that there are utterances of 
But with the passing of time such words become 


another sort within our 


know 


and these not a few. 


ignifi ar ; ( 33 rward t its 
less significant as we learn our duty and pr forward to 


fulfilment. ; 

It is for this reason that any faltering on the part of those w 10 
have led in this high adventure brings surprise and regret to the rest of 
us. We had supposed that the Christian Evangelist, our amiable and 


usually progressive neighbor at St. Louis was beyond the likel _ vod 
of looking back with regretful eyes upon the way Egypt. But a 
recent utterance makes us wonder if with the change of the journal 
from a private to a brotherhood organ it has changed its pi Ager 
of Christian unity; or if the curious and inconsistent message oO! 


two weeks since, is to be accounted for by the fact that the senior 


editor is in the south on a journey of rest and. recup ratic e. 

In an editorial under the heading, “What he should do,” there ts 
an astonishing departure from the accustomed message of Dr. Gar 
rison, though it is given in a tone which appears to assum even 
more than his authority. An inquirer presents a situation that 


has arisen in a town of Oklahoma, and requests advice as to whether 
the the 
The circumstances as stated in the editorial are 


the Disciples in circumstances ought to entel place and 


organize a church. 
somewhat as follows: 


An evangelist is conducting a meeting in a town where the 
Disciples have no church. He has been induced to undertake the 
effort by the fact that two individuals, not connected with any 


church, attended a meeting of his in a near-by place, and urged him 
to come to their town for a similar effort. There were a few Dis- 
ciples in the place, some of whom had united with other 


The ministers of the place, learn- 


churches, 
and some were still unattached. 
ing of the proposed meeting, canvassed the town against the pro- 
posal to start a new church, and it was unanimously decided by the 
the churches there that the Disciples 
ought not to make such an effort. 

In this situation the evangelist writes to ask advice of the Chris- 
tian Evangelist, but the fact that the advice is asked after the 
meeting has been begun leads one to wonder whether the evangelist 
or commendation for the course on which he 


leaders of already working 


really wishes advice 
has already entered. 

In this emergency the Christian Evangelist editorially urges the 
inquirer to “go ahead and preach the old gospel for which the people 
are hungering.” He is to gather in the members who are there, to 
baptize those who are willing to accept the message, and not to 
mind the protest of the other Christian people in the place, because 
without reference to any plans of federation, comity or union, the 
Disciples have the perfect right to go in and win. ~ 

We have no doubt that such advice from the Christian Evangelist 
to the preacher who wrote the letter met his hearty approval, and 
encouraged him in his campaign. But we are wondering what will 
be the impression it makes upon the minds of that large constituency 
which the Christian Evangelist has for years been training to a more 
generous appreciation of our Christian faith, and to some recognition 
of the claims of brotherhood upon us. 

We can conceive of circumstances which would have made it not 
cnly permissible, but even urgent that the Disciples should enter 
the field thus described. If the place were unprovided with sufficient 


Christian agencies to afford opportunities for worship to a con- 
siderable part of its population, or if there had been a large group 
of Disciples in the place with the desire to organize a church, or if 
the churches of the town were so inactive that Christian interests 





were suffering in their 


for 


hands, there might be excellent 
entrance into the field. 

But these conditions is named as the 
the the evangelist in question, the 
unhappy advice offered by the Christian Evangelist. If these condi- 
tions were known to exist, then they should have been stated frankly. 


reason 
our 


not one of justification for 


meeting already begun 


by or 


As the matter stands we have from a journal in whose judgment we 


have long trusted, and whose transformation into something like 
a brotherhood organ we have hailed with pleasure, 


a piece of counsel 


cause of for 
that 


followers of Christ. 


which is a distinct repudiation of the very 
to 
from any Christian body 


unity which 


it has so long pleaded, nothing of which is 


due 


say courtesy 
to other 

What we wish to point out, however, is the fact that quite apart 
from all concern for the work which church federation is accomplish- 
ing the of unity, there is a higher 
principle involved, one to which the Disciples of Christ should be 
most itself, 
elTectiveness 
of 


in promoting cause Christian 


sensitive. That principle 
the 
In 


is the cause of Christianity 
God to 


with this 


the desire to bring kingdom of its true 


in every community. comparison ideal, questions 


denominational prestige and success disappear. 
brethren 
of God 


ntation 


when 
of the 


upon 


There time 
that the 


pe nded 


was a our were largely persuaded 


interests kingdom in any community de- 
that Indeed, 
belated statements as that a given district or 
New 
of course, no church of the Disciples, 
the 


rapidly. 


le ] . . ; +4 
largely our repres in locality. 


one still hears such 


county has “not a 


single Testament church in it,” meaning 
3ut we are glad to believe that 
brethren holding such sectarian views diminishes 
New 
exclusiveness 
and the brother- 
“the road to yesterday” are still 
to be found among us, but their influence wanes, and their message 
belongs to the past. Wherever fail to interpret in its true 
sense the New Testament and its spirit, there we only intrude to 
hinder the triumph of righteousness. 

According to the conditions described, the ministers of the churches 


already at work in the city referred to felt that there was no ade- 


number of our 


Such representation of 
afforded by that 
represent both the New 
hood. 


Testament Christianity 


totally 


as 


could be type of would mis- 


Testament ideals of 


The men who are seeking for 


our 


we 


quate reason for the organization of another church. It is very 
easy to attribute this attitude to alarm, narrowness, fear of the 
truth, or sectarian jealousy. But this is an interpretation which 


the Disciples cannot afford to put upon such a situation. What will 
be the effect of a campaign on our part in that place? Will it 
promote the cause of Christian unity? Will promote the 
cause of New Testament Christianity, beyond a certain insistence 
upon immersion, which in the minds of too many of our people is the 
very essence of “the old Jerusalem gospel?” 

The crying sin of our generation is the planting of unnecessary 
churches in communities where there are already enough to supply 
Christian leadership and employment for the people. Especially 
is this true in face of the appalling need of the gospel in hundreds 
of unevangelized portions of America, to say nothing of the lands 
beyond. While whole sections of our larger cities and of the country 
rapidly filling with new populations are unfurnished with any 
sufficient agencies for worship and social service, it is a pathetic 
spectacle that a people pleading for the union of all Christians 
should force themselves in where there is no need of their presence, 
where their testimony will be divisive and not unifying, where their 
emphasis on New Testament truth will be overshadowed by their 
example of disregard of the New Testament spirit, and where the 
Christian forces of the place have already raised. vigorous and 
persistent protest against their advent. 

In the face of these facts it seems very clear to us that such 
advice as the Christian Evangelist gives to its inquirer is in the 
direction of those very antagonisms from which we are happily 
emerging into a larger work. No man of vision wants to take 
again “The road to yesterday.” 


it even 











One Thing Baptism Certainly is Not 


The extent to which the fiction-making faculty can go under 
stress of argument in magnifying so simple and natural an or- 
dinance as Christian baptism has had many illustrations in recent 
issues of Disciple newspapers. 

The advocates of immersion are in danger of harming their cause 
by absurd overstatement. Indeed, it is a serious question whether 
the exaggeration of the importance of baptism by certain dog- 
matists is not the chief bar to a settlement of the controversy. 
Certainly so long as wild and unreal claims are made for immersion, 
there is no likelihood that we can so much as gain the ear of those 
who practice other forms. 

The Christian Century believes, and has many times declared, 
that there is a reasonable, undogmatic, good-tempered plea that 
can be made for the practice of immersion only. Such a plea, if it 
were made by such a body of Christians as the Disciples of Christ, 
would command the thoughtful attention of the religious world and 
would, we believe, bring about uniformity of practice in this initia- 
tory rite of the church. 

In our own pages of late there have appeared a considerable num- 
ber of statements on the baptism question. These contributions of 
our readers have expressed all manner of opinions. Here is the 
good brother who professes seriously to believe that none but im- 
mersed people are Christians. He writes of the qualifications for 
church membership, and concedes that we have no right to refuse 
church membership to any one who is a Christian. “I refuse church 
membership to one who has not been baptized [immersed], not be- 
cause he has not been baptized, but because he has not become, 
and is not, a Christian.” ‘This course, he says, is consistent, and we 
quite agree with him, more consistent, as he intimates, than it is to 
deny fellowship in the church to any who are conceded to be Christ’s 
disciples. But this conception of immersion-baptism as essential to 
salvation is bound to be treated by other Christian people with pity, 
if not contempt. Certainly whatever connection immersion has with 
salvation it is not an essential condition of salvation. 

But there is a view of baptism more repugnant to enlightened 
Christian intelligence than even this. It is expressed in the state- 
ment that baptism is a sheer test of faith. 

With not a few preachers of the immersion dogma this is a 
favorite way of putting it. Baptism, it is conceded, is an enigma. 
We can see no reason why one form rather than another should be 
insisted upon. But God arbitrarily insists upon immersion as a 
test of our faith and trust in Christ. This view was brought out 
with such brash frankness by a featured article in the Christian 
Standard, recently, that we can do no better than to copy the 
author’s exact words: 

A man may think that he believes, but his faith may not be 
strong enough to stand the test to which it will constantly be put 
in the Christian life; so, by the simple act of Christian baptism, 
his faith is tested in the very beginning. Man says, “I believe.” 
God says, “Well, we will see if you do: be baptized.” Man may 
say that he believes, but that is in his own heart; and the world 


can not see it. Let him adequately express, embody, his faith before 
the world, let him illustrate his creed, by being baptized. 


By certain preachers of this crass ethics the point is illustrated 
thus: If God had said, “Believe, repent and give a loaf of bread to 
that hungry child and you shall be saved,” there would be no virtue 
in the bestowment of the loaf, because you would be able to see 
some reason in such an act. But when God says, “Believe, repent, 
and be baptized,” there is virtue in baptism, betause, not being able 
to see any meaning in it at all, or any reason for it, it is a sheer 
test of our submission to the will of God! 

Most of our readers, no doubt, who have been through the baptism 
debates are familiar with this argument. It was common in the 
older days. The story of Naaman’s final submission to the prophet’s 
arbitrary command to wash in Jordan seven times, and that of 
King Saul’s rebuke at the hands of Samuel for disobedience to the 
letter of his instructions, furnished the texts for many a sermon on 
exact obedience to God’s un-understood command of immersion. 

But in most enlightened communities the unethical character this 
mode of reasoning imputes to God has long since become apparent. 
That this sort of logic should, therefore, reappear in our time only 
shows to what lengths men will go who are obsessed with the bap- 
tismal dogma. 

One of our readers in expressing his opinion on our page especially 
devoted to free discussion, gave this conception as the one that 
satisfied his soul. He said: 


Of course no one can see any vital or philosophical connection 
between water and salvation. Perhaps there is none. But might 


it not be that the Christ foresaw that it would be the best test of 
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our faith and of our love that He could give. He saw how the 
“smart set” or worldly wise rejected John’s baptism, and He knew 
that worldly pride and wisdom, being much the same in all ages, 
would reject His baptism. So He inserted it into His plan as a 
part of the sifting process. He knew that the man of simple faith 
and true love would ask but one question, “Did Christ command it?” 
If so, his faith and love would prompt him to gladly do it, whether 
he saw any sense in it or not. This may be one reason why Jesus 
chose baptism and placed it at the very threshold of His kingdom. 
Just as in the case of Naaman. The spirit of unquestioning obedi- 
ence must be in the heart or there is no salvation. What a wise and 
gracious God will do with the “pious un-immersed” who really desire 
to do His will is another question. “The Judge of all the Earth” 
will do right. But the spirit of obedience must be in the heart, 
and it looks from the evidence in the case as though the command 
of Christ to be baptized was chosen to both test and to help perfect 
the spirit of obedience in our hearts. 

It is with difficulty that we exercise due patience with this sort 
of teaching. To our mind just this is the one thing that baptism 
certainly is not. 

Our God does not devise arbitrary tests of our faith. The faith 
he desires of us is so intimately and vitally connected with the 
real life we are living that it finds its true test in the concrete 
tasks of that life and nowhere else. 

Obedience to an arbitrary command of God would have absolutely 
no significance for the life men really live. And perhaps the very 
fact that men have conceived of the tests of faith as consisting of 
certain specially devised ordinances to be submitted to, or dogmas 
to be subscribed to, or works of merit to be performed is the 
explanation of the wide chasm that has so long existed between 


religion and life. 


A Nation Responsible for Missions 


May and June of this year will witness two of the most significant 
and far-reaching missionary gatherings of modern times. The later 
month will bring together representatives of all the missionary 
societies of the Protestant world in Edinburgh, Scotland, to consider 
the strategic problems of missionary method and aim. This World 
Conference will be constituted of 1,100 delegates, of which number 
the Disciples of Christ are entitled to fourteen. The indications en- 
courage the belief that a considerable company of American Dis- 
ciples, besides those regularly appointed as delegates, will attend 
this meeting. 

Nearer home, however, but hardly less important, is the Men’s 
National Missionary Congress to be held in Chicago, May 3-6. This 
gathering, coming as the climax of the unprecedented campaign of 
missionary evangelism, which has been sweeping across our land 
since the beginning of February, will set a new mark for missionary 
enthusiasm and raise a new standard of missionary method. 

In seventy cities in all parts of the nation the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement has been arousing the manhood of the churches. 
Business men, by whom missions were conceived as, perhaps, a proper 
enough sentiment for the women and children to foster, have come 
away from these mighty conventions with their hearts burning with 
a great new vision of their masculine responsibility to carry the 
gospel to the ends of the earth. They see the enterprise now as the 
essential task of Christian civilization. It is a man’s job. 

From all these cities representatives will come to Chicago for the 
National Congress in May. The great Auditorium has been secured 
for the sessions. It will seat 5,000 people, and the delegations will 
therefore be limited to that number. It will be a strictly delegate 
gathering. But each delegate may be self-appointed. By applica- 
tion to the Foreign Missionary Society of his church any man may 
register as a delegate until that church’s quota is complete. The 
Disciples of Christ are allotted 135 delegates. Mr. S. J. Corey, Cin- 
cinnati, is allowed two weeks more in which to complete the regis- 
tration of that many Disciple names. After that date if there are 
any of our seats not taken they will be assigned to the waiting list 
of other denominations. 

Disciple men will not permit one seat in their section to be vacant. 
Men could afford to come from the farthest boundaries of the land to 
have a part in this great gathering. Its significance for the Dis- 
ciples’ plea for union is greater than any convention held in modern 
times. The question asked in these laymen’s gatherings is not, 
What can Presbyterians do for the spread of the gospel? or, What 
ean Methodists do? or, What can the Disciples do? But, What can 
America do? What is our national responsibility? What is 
America’s share of this white man’s privilege of carrying the gospel 
to the unevangelized? It is an unsectarian question. It assumes & 
common denominator of Christian consciousness underlying all our 
artificial differences. It assumes Christian union, and by assuming 
it, does more to promote it than a decade of doctrinal argument 
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could accomplish. We shall give our readers a glimpse of the pro- 
gram as soon as it is issued. Meantime let our men prepare their 
hearts and adjust their business interests so they can attend. 


The Liquor Traffic and Missions 


A missionary in Africa says: “I would rather face heathenism 
in any other form than the liquor traffic in Africa.” In the Century 
Magazine, April, 1905, an African prince writes: “I can prove from 
my own knowledge that all the wars that have been fought by my 
tribe since the advent of civilization have been brought on by rash 
action on the part of drinking men. If we have not advanced higher 
in the scale of civilization, neither had we (I speak again for my 
own people), until this fatal liquor was forced upon us, fallen so 
low as many. If the present policy continues, we cannot 
fight as men should fight against the wrong. The poison is fast 
doing its deadly work, and in a few years there will be none of us 
left to resist the oppressors.” 

The vices of civilization destroy the primitive peoples. As we 
protect children against habits whose ruinous consequences they 
cannot forsee, so ought Christian nations to protect the child races 
from evils that so easily follow the contact of a superior race with 
an inferior. There is drunkenness among savage and barbarous 
peoples that have not learned the bad customs of civilized nations, 
but they have not the means of making intoxicating drinks in 
sufficient quantity and of sufficient strength to produce the results 
which are charged against the liquor traffic. It may be doubted 
whether any uncivilized tribe on the face of the earth can, unaided, 
save itself from destruction if it has control of natural resources 
which the liquor traffic can convert into gold. 

Much of the misrepresentation of the work of missions can be 
traced to the liquor traffic. The missionary is teaching men to be 
sober, to find their enjoyment in the activities of a well balanced 
life. He is the foe of the liquor traffic. He warns men against the 
dangers of drink. He tells the governments of the world what the 
liquor traffic is doing for the weaker races. He insists that these 
races be protected and be granted the privilege of acquiring the 
virtues rather than the vices of civilized nations. The missionary, 
therefore, is interfering with the plans of the man who sells rum 
to savages and barbarians. The rum seller looks to his profits. He 
is not in the business of teaching religion and morals. His standard 
of judging is different from that of the missionary. His language 
is that of Demetrius to the craftsmen of Ephesus: “Sirs, ye know 
that by this business we have our wealth.” He raises the cry against 
the missionary, as Demetrius did when Paul interfered with his 
business, and the crowd he gathers knows as much of the real issue 
as the mob in Ephesus knew of Paul’s preaching. He is much con- 
cerned for the prosperity of his business. The missionary is inter- 
ested in the welfare of the non-Christian peoples. 


It is not by accident, therefore, that there is a feeling of hostility 
between those who manage the liquor traffic and those who are 
engaged in preaching the gospel to those that have never heard it. 
There is a conflict of ideals. Peace is impossible. The success of 
one side must come at the cost of the other. The only danger that 
threatens the church is that the ideals that are behind the liquor 
traffic will be too much respected by members of the church. Unin- 
formed persons lend willing ears to slanders against the missionary. 
They listen with eagerness to the most absurd stories of what is 
happening on the foreign field. They do not stop to examine the 
reports with respect to their credibility. Evidently they are glad 
to believe the bad news. But what is to be said of their faith in 
Jesus if such evil reports are pleasing to their ears? Have they 
moral enthusiasm? Or have they the cynicism of the liquor traffic? 


Enlightened Christians can dispose of the falsehoods uttered against 
their representatives. They do not become frightened if they dis- 
cover that mistakes have been made by missionary societies and by 
missionaries. They know that mistakes characterize all human 
undertakings. They are willing to give a Christian teacher and 
preacher a chance to correct mistakes. The criticism of mission 
work that comes from men who live by the ruin of others is evidence 
to the intelligent disciple that the missionary is attending to the 
Master’s business. The ministers in America are not popular with 
saloon keepers, and they ought not to be. The saloon keeper may 
be possessed of many good qualities, but he would not be human if 
he liked the men who fight his business. The effort to evangelize 
the home field and the foreign field must be combined with the 
struggle against the drink evil. 


_-_—— 


Midweek Service, April 6. Acts 19:23-41. 
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Social Survey 
By Alva W. Taylor 


Chicago’s Drink Bill 


Chicago spends $64,000,000 per year for intoxicating drink. Hal- 
stead street is the longest single city thoroughfare in the world. 
It could be covered from end to end of its twenty-one miles with 
64,000,000 dollar bills. Put in silver dollars the sum would stack 
up a pile 101 miles high. It would require two goodly freight 
trains to carry them at one time. 

The “wets” reminded the voters that their “Industry (?)” was 
“worth” $150,000,000 per annum to the city. That means that an 
average of $341.00 goes from each family income in the city to 
support the drink traffic. Business men are learning that it means 
just that much taken from the channels of legitimate business 
and that the saloon is the worst enemy of legitimate business. 

















Replacing the License Money 


The stock scare kept before Chicago citizens by the brewers has 
been that the city would become bankrupt without the $7,200,000 
license money paid into the city treasury by the grog shops. Note 
that one dollar out of every nine spent for liquor goes into the 
city’s treasury. The Mayor pleads the cause of the saloons in 
guise of a plea for the city’s revenues. The Corporation Counsel 
joins him in the ignominy. Charles Merriam of the famous Merriam 
mission says his commission has shown how it could be saved by 
eliminating graft and waste. The tax list shows that the saloons 
pay a little over three dollars apiece in taxes each year. They 
also show that the breweries are assessed on less than half their 
value. Two of the big coal companies pay taxes on $25,500 and 
dividends on $4,475,000. The nine largest banks in the city have 
deposits amounting to $559,000,000, yet all the personal property 
in Chicago, including these nine banks and forty-three others, is 
but $548,333,265. If every dollar paid its share saloon revenue 
could be replaced many times over. 


What Another Labor Journal Says 


The “Teamster,” official journal of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, joins the temperance hosts in a way that is 
indicated in the following excerpts: 

“We believe liquor to be the greatest injury that can be imagined 
to our people and to all working people.” 

“A man may take a drink or two and continue to be a man, but 
if he can do without it he is a much better man and he is not so 
liable to meet with accidents during the hours of work.” 

“If you can see the way to cut out the beer, do so for your own 
sake, the sake of your family and the sake of your employer.” 

“The workingman cannot afford to spend even ten cents a week 
out of his wages that he may fatten the brewer or the saloon- 
keeper.” 


Liquor and Union Labor 


Mr. Nathan A. Cole, the hired advocate of the brewery inter- 
ests in the Chicago Local Option campaign, operates under the 
name of an association supposed to represent manufacutrers. It is 
nominally an association of those who manufacture saloon furni- 
ture, etc., but is of course really the brewers and distillers slinking 
to their business under a title whose respectability they. expect 
to help them. Mr. Cole ordered tens of thousands of buttons with 
the flag and “liberty” printed on them and now it is found they 
were not union made. Yet he boasts of their loyalty to union 
labor. It is also a fact that every case and barrel of liquor handled 
in Chicago is handled by a non-union man. The 1400 brewery wagon 
drivers are not affiliated with the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
True, they have a union of their own but they are alone. They have 
no Federation recognition. 


Alcohol and the Ability to Think 


Interesting experiments have been made to discover the effects of 
alcohol on the ability to work—in other words, the effect of alcohol 
on muscular powers. One experiment made the measurements on 
twelve consecutive days at the same hour of the day, under 
identical circumstances. It showed a decreasing power where the 
alcohol was taken though the abilities were slightly increased at 
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first. At the end of the twelve days the test with no food had much 
the better of that with alcohol, which showed decreasing powers the 
longer the experiment was continued. Another test was that of 
taking alcohol with food in the one case and the food alone in the 


other. The latter showed the larger powers in every case. The 
taking of a single glass of wine at the meal showed a loss of 


S per cent mn muscular powers during the twelve days’ period. 


Alcohol and the Ability to Think 


Like experiments have been made to test the effect of taking a 
dram on the mental The that 
alcohol was taken the ability to add numbers increased steadily 
From the beginning the tetotaler 


test showed when no 


processes, 


through a twenty-seven days’ test. 


had the better of the man who took the dram while at the end 
of the time there was a difference of over 15 per cent in their 
abilities. It was proven that alcohol does not stimulate a person 
in intellectual! activity but that moderate daily drinking reduces 


the powers of habitual mental association. The test in ability to 
U 


write showed a loss of 8 per cent after eight days and of 27 per cent 


after thirteen days. Thus it was shown that the free association 
of ideas was mor markedly affected than the simple habitual 
associations. The third experiment had to do with memorizing. 
Where no alcohol was taken the power to memorize increased 


steadily through the daily experience, while taking the aleohol even 


moderately showed a decreased power amounting to 6 per cent It 


inking. 


is ruinous to t 


Alcohol in the Laboratory 


the medical experts who were delegates 


A siatement signed by 
at the World’s \l oholis Congress in London last July said, “Exact 
laboratory research has demonstrated that alcohol is a protoplasmic 


destructive and degenerating 


poison, hence its use as a beverage is 
to the human organism Its effect on the tissues and cells is de- 
pressing and narcotic.” 

Sir Frederick Treves, physician to King Edward, declares that 
aleohol is an insidious poison and should be subject to the same 
restrictions as opium, morphine and strychnine.” 


Dr. S. S. Thorn, an army surgeon of wide surgical practice says 
“Beer drinkers are absolutely the most dangerous class of subjects 
that surgeons can Operate upon.” 

Professor Kraeplin of Hiedelber Germany, made over 2,000 
experiments, using instruments of greatest precision, in order to 
determine the exact effects of alcohol on the five senses. Here 
are the results summed up: 

Sight Man with normal vision, who could read letters thirty 
feet away, after taking one ounce of alcohol or two and one-half 
ounces of whiskey will have to move ten feet nearer to see the 
letters 

Hearing.—When a watch could be heard tick at a distance of 
forty inches the drinker had to move ten inches nearer to hear it 
after. taking the above amount. 

Taste \ bitter, salt, or acid taste that could be easily detected 
had to be increased from One-third to one-half after drinking the 
liquor. 

Smell.—Disturbed the power likewise to discriminate between 
odors. 

Touch.—More markedly diminished than the senses of taste or 
smell. 


The great thing determined is that alcohol is a positive poison. 
As arsenic affects the stomach, mercury the salivation, strychnine 
the spinal the lead the 
the wrist, so aleohol affects the brain. 


‘hord, manganese liver, and muscles of 


Temperance Notes 

Judge Ben Lindsey points out how the so-called loyalty to party 
threatened his efforts and in many cases defeated them. So parti- 
zanship defeats all good measures after the party becomes of more 
moment than principle. The Anti-Saloon League occupies the strate- 
gie position by holding aloof from all parties but using all for the 
sake of its 


Abraham 


moral issue. 
The 


on in the saloons and grogshops, is the tragedy of civilization. 


legalized liquor traffic, -as carried 


The 
saloon has proved itself to be the greater foe, the most blighting 


Lincoln said: 


curse of our modern civilization.” 

The United Mine Workers of America overwhelmingly adopted 
an amendment to their constitution providing for the dismissal 
of any union officer or delegate who appears for duty in an intoxi- 
cated condition. It is said that the debate sounded like an Anti- 
Saloon League meeting. 

Such railroad companies as the Sante Fe, Rock Island, Illinois 
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Central, and the Erie, print magazines for their employes and solicit 
advertising to make them pay their own way. Of course the saloon- 
ists apply for large space and would pay good prices for it. But 
none of the magazines will accept a line of their stuff at any price. 

Thomas Edison says: “Society will have to stop this whiskey 
business—it is like throwing sand on the bearings of an engine.” 

Jas. J. Hill says: “Do not employ drinking men. If men under 
you drink, tell them they must stop or make way for men who 
do not.” 

Theodore Roosevelt says: “No man should take a public office 
unless he is willing to obey his oath and enforce the law. If the 
poor man has a right to break the law on Sunday to get beer he 
has a right to break it every day to get bread. 

Germany, the home of lager, is conspicuous for the loss in use 
of that amber fluid. There was a decrease of more than 60,000,000 
gallons last year. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio joins that of Mississippi in ruling that 
“near-beer” is prohibited by the temperance laws. “Near-Beer” 
is nothing but real beer of low alcoholic percentage and generally 
of very doubtful ingredients. 

In Great Britain sixty-five out of every 100 committed to jail 
are sent there on account of being full of whiskey or some other 
intoxicant. 

Outside Uncle Sam’s income in 


of the postoffice receipts our 


1909 was $603,589.490. Of this total $246,109,554 came from in- 
ternal revenue licenses. Thus 40 percent of the U. S. expense 
account is met by a tax on men’s appetites. It is in the name of law 


to be sure but that which was first enacted for the sake 
has through that 


enforcement 


of law ement power become a law 


defier. 
It looks as if both houses in the Massachusetts’ legislature would 


eniol very 


be favorable to the Anti-Saloon League’s program. 


Montana has the Initiative and the Anti-Saloon League -will try 


to get laws through the use of it. Missouri’s petition has been 
filed. The quickest way to temperance legislation and all other 
good laws is through the Initiative and Referendum. 

Wm. Jernings Bryan will return to Nebraska from his South 
American trip to ask the democratic party in that state to espouse 


local option with the county as the unit. He is also considering 
speaking in every county in the state on behalf of county option. 
the right of 


He argues that the local option principle i. e., the 


majority to rule on the saloon question is fundamental democracy. 


The True Mission of the Church 


The business of the church is not to pity men. The business of 
the them their suffering by the 
mere means of material relief, or even by the means of spiritual 
The church cannot afford to pity men, because it 
knows that men, if they would take it, have the richest and com- 
that is possible to conceive, and that rather 
than being deserving of pity, they are to be challenged to assert 


church is not to rescue from 


reassurance, 


pletest inheritance 
in themselves those things which will make them independent of 
pity. No man who has recovered the integrity of his soul is any 
longer the object of pity, and it is to enable him to recover that 
lost integrity that thg Christian church is organized. To my 
thinking, the Christian church stands at the center not only of 
philanthropy, but at the education, at the 
science, at the center of philosophy, at the center of politics; in 
short, at the center of sentient and thinking life. And the business 
of the Christian church, of the Christian minister, is to show the 
spiritual relations of men to the greater world processes, whether 
they be physical or spiritual. It is nothing less than to show the 
plan of life and men’s relation to the plan of life.—President 
Wilson. 


center of center of 


Woodrow 


The Mirror of Life 


From rustic bridge o’er the woodland pool 

I leaned and I saw the drifting leaves— 
Swept by the current’s wandering flow, 
Blown by a breeze from the skirting trees; 
And I said, “So shallow the little pond 

That the brook must dry in the wood beyond.” 


The child looked down from the arching span, 

And rapt with peace was her dreamy face; 

She said, “I can see where fairies live 

Away under there in the water space, 

Where the trees grow down and their leaves wave high 

The pool is as deep as the far-off sky.” 

—Edith Livingston Smith. 
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Hinpus Gone To a Festival at DeLHi. 


The High-Priestess of the New Hinduism 


Marvelous Leadership of Annie Besant in India 
By Austen K. de Blois 


HE IS THE most wonderful person in the world! Her intellect 

her genius—they are sublime. She understands perfectly our 

language, our religion. She knows India and she loves the people 
of India.” 

The occasion on which these words were uttered I shall not soon 
forget. An educated Hindu gentleman, of the Brahmin caste, whom 
I had met during my stay in Calcutta, was speaking to me of the 
faith of his fathers. He was a man gracious in spirit, cultured, 
earnest and eloquent even in ordinary conversation. 

As he spoke the words I have just quoted, he leaned forward, 
his eyes flashing, his whole face illumined. I was astounded. For 
this young Hindu was eulogizing, in an eager and almost impas- 
sioned manner, a foreigner, and a woman! When you have 
thoughtfully considered the conservatism and seclusiveness of the 
East, and the utterly contemptuous attitude of Hinduism toward 
womanhood, the reason of my surprise will be apparent. 


The Foremost Woman of India. 

I went through India with a question-mark on my tongue. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that no other impression or fact com- 
bined had so powerful an effect on my mind as this startling truth, 
that the influence of a foreign woman, Mrs. Annie Besant, high- 
priestess of modern Hinduism, has done more to retard the work 
of the missionary, and has achieved far greater results in the 
rehabilitation of primitive Hinduism, than any other influence. 

The career of this woman is without a parallel in the history of 
religious movements, in India or elsewhere. This foreign woman 
has won the hearts of multitudes of educated Hindus. She has 
gained the enmity of many priests. She has done a greater work, 
in the reénforcement of the original principles of Hindu faith than 
all the leaders of that faith have been able to accomplish. 

Mrs. Annie Besant is a famous woman. She is, I suppose, an 
intellectual genius. She is certainly a diplomatist, a born leader 
and a unique personality. Like George Eliot, she was the daughter 
of an English clergyman, but early wandered from her father’s faith. 
She became a co-laborer with Charles Bradlaugh in the propaganda 
of anarchy and free love. After various experiences, this strange 
and terrible woman went to India. The life of that mystic land 
captivated and enthralled her. She became and still remains ~ 
Hindu. She has reéstablished Hinduism. She has become the leadet 
of a gréat reactionary movement. She has won the confidence of 


rajahs and maharajahs, and they have poured out their wealth to 
aid her ambitious projects. She holds the hearts of the Hindus of 
culture and training. 

“The Educated Hindu” in Plain Prose. 

There has been much inexact statement with regard to the edu- 
cated Hindus. We have heard of them as exceptionally alert and 
quick-witted, intellectually brilliant, keen, profound. We have been 
told that these men have largely broken with the Hindu faith, and 
have become skeptics and materialists; or have drifted into agnos- 
ticism through study of the works of Huxley and Herbert Spencer. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Hindus are not especially keen 
or profound. In the matriculation examinations, in connection with 
the great Indian universities, 50 per cent of the candidates fail; at 
the end of two years of university work about two-thirds of the 
remainder fail. 

The successful students, who graduate at the universities, and 
pass on to places of civic and professional influence, are for the most 
part men of average ability. The “multitudes of peculiarly brilliant 
and able young Hindus who are streaming forth, year by year from 
the doors of the great universities,” and of whom lecturers and book- 
writers have told us, simply do not exist. It is not pleasant to 
abandon the illusion which has stimulated our imagination; but 
men who have been for many years in practical contact with large 
numbers of the educated classes have assured me that the excep- 
tionally able or exceptionally brilliant man is rather rarer in India 
than elsewhere. 

It is a mistake also to suppose that any large proportion of the 
educated Hindus are definitely denying the faith of their fathers. 
The years between 1830 and 1880 have been styled, “the half-century 
of the illumination.” It was a period of intellectual stress and 
change throughout India. It was the period of reform and revolt. 
The reform movements integrated themselves in the Bramo Somaj 
and other societies, some of which approached Christianity in the 
purity of their ethical teaching and in the lofty ideals which gov- 
erned their religious life. 

The radical spirit expressed itself in a bitter revolt against Hindu- 
ism, and carried many of the most advanced thinkers into skep- 
ticism on the one hand, or excess and profligacy on the other. 
Agnosticism was popular for a time; but it was hardly more than 
a fad, and its influence has passed away. 
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“The New Hinduism.” 

During the last thirty years a crusade, strikingly different from 
the former movement of revolt, has been growing and spreading. 
It is a reconstructive movement. It is not revolt, nor even reform, 
but reaction. It has won the loyal support of the great majority 
of educated Hindus, the same class of men that formerly led in the 
struggle to unbind the fetters of the ancient faith. 

At the beginning of this new period in the development of 
religious thought the attention of the leaders was focussed upon 
the sacred writings. The beauty and strength of these were em- 
phasized. An apologetic type of literature appeared, glorifying this 
heritage, and defending Hinduism from the criticisms of Christian 
teachers and missionaries. 

The propaganda grew in power and productiveness. Many lec- 
turers, monks and teachers entered upon an itinerant ministry. They 
went from town to town throughout India. They spoke in halls, 
in temple-courts and on the streets. They sought to popularize 
the study of the sacred books. They preached, taught, lectured, 
wrote, and conducted “campaigns of education.” The people re- 
sponded, and waves of enthusiastic response swept the country. 

Into the beginnings of this vigorous forward—or backward—move- 
ment, Mrs. Besant injected her resourceful personality. It may be 
confidently affirmed that the vast majority of present-day teachers 
and leaders are members of the great central yarty, of which Mrs. 


REGALIA. 


Mrs. ANNIE BESANT, WEARING High MASONIC 


Besant is the moving spirit. This party seeks to defend the entire 
heritage of Hindu faith and demands a minimum of reform. It is 
safe to say that if Mrs. Besant had attempted a reform movement 
her efforts would have been hailed with derision and utterly re- 
pudiated. Having announced herself as a Hindu of the Hindus she 
is listened to breathlessly, and followed ardently. 

This alien priestess—or prophetess—seeks through the agency of 
her well-organized party, three or four distinct ends. In the first 
place Christianity is seeking the downfall of Hinduism; therefore 
Hinduism must be defended and its superiority to the Christian 
faith must be clearly proved. In the second place, by every possible 
means the lethargic Hindu mind must be awakened to the glories 
of its faith and made active in the propagation of its principles. In 
the third place, certain reforms are necessary in order that the old 
faith may emerge into new purity and a victorious strength. 


The Use of the Printing Press. 
The question of method is of prime importance and always inter- 
esting. The methods of “the New Hinduism” are few, practical and 
easily stated. They are lectures, advertising and instruction. The 


advertising takes the form of leaflets, pamphlets and books, set- 
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ting forth the exalted merits of Hinduism. Cheap editions of the 
more popular of the sacred books, manuals of doctrine and ethics, and 
innumerable controversial works, written in answer to missionary 
criticism, are the “stock in trade.” The chief claim of all this 
advertising material, which is circulated in vast quantities through- 
out India, is that Hinduism is as good as Christianity, as consistent 
in its theology, as pure and lofty in its ethics, as humane and practi- 
cal in its social arrangements. Hinduism, it is constantly said, is 
as fit to be a universal religion as Christianity. This assertion 
sounds preposterous, almost ridiculous, for Hinduism is emphatic- 
ally and essentially a local and ethnic faith; yet missionaries have 
actually been sent in recent years to other lands to advocate its 
principles and win converts to its ranks. 


The Power of-Pubilic Speech. 

Lecturers abound. Many university graduates find themselves 
without an occupation. The few professions they might enter are 
overcrowded. For other lines of work, where there is opportunity, 
they have no inclination, or their pride interferes. Talking is easy, 
travel is pleasant, lecturing is dignified, so many well-educated 
Brahmins become itinerant lecturers. The lectures like the liter- 
ature, are expositions of the text which is one of the central princi- 
ples of the propaganda: Hinduism is older than Christianity, greater 
than Christianity, better than Christianity. 

Mrs. Besant accepts Hinduism in its entirety. The sacred books 
are her law and gospel. She shows her shrewdness in her solution 
of difficult questions. Instead of clumsily eliminating the immoral 
and obscene passages in the sacred books she explains them on the 
ground of allegory. Thus by a single clever stroke she banishes the 
uncleanness and introduces the highest moral and spiritual truths, 
for, as has been said, “by means of allegory anything can be made 
to mean anything.” So the noblest ideas of the Christian religion 
are found hidden in the grossest stories. 

To the objection that the acceptance of all Hindu teaching would 
involve the free use of magic, which admittedly can no longer be 
performed, Mrs. Besant makes answer that if the proper pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation of the magic phrases could be regained the 
same magical effects would follow as of yore. She hints that the 
depravity and lack of devotion of many of the modern priests are 
responsible for the loss here. Let the priests recover their fervor 
and signs and wonders will follow their incantations. As may be 
supposed the priests are not flattered by this reference. But there 
is no love lost, anyway, between Mrs. Besant and the priests. They 
resent and resist her interpolation in their affairs. 

Educational Agencies. 

The adoption of modern educational methods, and the establish- 
ment and use of educational institutions as aids in her work, are 
noteworthy features of Mrs. Besant’s leadership. She founded the 
Central Hindu College at Benares. This college has already a far- 
reaching influence. Its faculty consists of well-equipped and 
scholarly men, some of them Indians, some foreigners, nearly all 
graduates of the English universities and specialists in their depart- 
ments. Most of the teachers from abroad have accepted Hinduism, 
though some have not. All the aids of the most recent culture and 
research, all modern scientific appliances, are provided. The pro- 
fessors are allowed perfect freedom in their class-room work. 

Mrs. Besant has a scheme for the establishment of similar col- 
leges in various parts of India. She has a persuasive way with 
her, as the prineely rajahs can testify, for she has secured from them 
scores of lakhs of rapees for her great undertakings, and especially 
for her educational work. Now a rupee is about, 32 cents, and a 
lakh is 100,000; so a lakh or eu. pees is $32,000. 

I have said that the new Hinduism ws reaction rather than reform; 
yet it has a few elements of reform. Mrs. Sesant advocates the 
raising of the age of marriage amongst Hindu wuera. She also 
favors the elimination of many of the sub-castes, and seeks to 
abolish anything definitely immoral in practice, such as temple- 
prostitution. She believes in female education and has encouraged 
the teaching of the women in the zenanas. 

She asserts the lofty character of Christ as a reformer, but rejects 
and antagonizes Christianity as a system. Everywhere in India her 
followers work against the missionaries. Much damage has been 
done. The practical working of the Christian missions has been 
hindered. The half-awakened minds of a multitude of educated 
Hindus have been steeled against Christianity. 

One of the leading educationists of India told me of an address 
he had heard Mrs. Besant deliver in the town of Cutack. Several 
missionaries were present. Toward the close of her lecture she 
turned to the Brahmin gentlemen, the prominent men of the city, 
who were seated on the platform. In tones vibrating with in- 
tense earnestness she besought them not to send their children to 
mission-schools, and urged them to found Hindu schools of high 
grade to counteract the harmful and proselyting tendencies of the 
Christian institutions. 

Theosophy and Hinduism. 

Mrs. Besant is not only the acknowledged leader of the new Hindu- 
ism. She 1s also the president of the Theosophical Association. She 
regards theosophy and Hinduism as virtually the same. She came 
from infidelity to Hinduism through theosophy. Theosophy is the 
philosophical system which “fits in with” Hinduism, the religious 
and social system. It starts with the theory of being and affords 
a philosophical justification for Hinduism. 
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This resourceful English lady has had much more trouble with her 
philosophy than with her religion. There have been factions and 
divisions. The “old line theosophists,” which she represents, have 
had many hostile encounters with the members of the new school 
of advanced thinking. Mrs. Besant and her forces won the day; 
she was elected world-president of the society, as successor to the 
late Col. Henry S. Olcott, formerly of New York; and she will hold 
office until 1914 at least, by the terms of her election. 

The modest claims of theosophy may be gathered from the following 
extract from Mrs. Besant’s letter of acceptance of her high office: 
“The society asserts itself as the nucleus of universal brotherhood. 
. . . It is its function to proclaim and spread abroad theosophy, 
the divine wisdom, the Brahma Vidya, the gnosis, the hermetic 
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science—the one supreme fact, the truth of all truths, the light of 
all lights.” 
A Woman’s Influence. 


To a foreign woman, with a checkered and dramatic career be- 
hind her, has been committed the leadership of a religio-social 
system, to which 200,000,000 adherents are attached. She is the 
patron saint of the New Hinduism and the guiding genius of the 
theosophical society. She is a subtle and astounding personality. 

It is not without reason that one of the keenest students of 
Indian affairs said to me that “Mrs. Besant, in her strenuous 
propaganda, has done more to check and to injure the cause of 
Christian missions in India during the past few years, than has 
been achieved by all other forces and agencies combined.” 








Chicago’s Municipal Playgrounds 


The People’s Own Centers of Social and Athletic Life 


Chicago leads the world in a number of 
social remedies, and in no new enterprise has 
she distinguished herself more than in the 
development of the playground idea. It has 
been only in the past ten years that the 
idea has been taken seriously, but in that 
time there has been spent on the south side 
alone over ten millions of dollars and a mil- 
lion a year will be required for maintenance. 
The west side and the north side are begin- 
ning to develop play centers, and when the 
entire city is covered with these breathing 
spots, as it will be in a few years, we shall 
have one of the most splendid pieces of 
work ever done by a municipality for the 
uplift of the rank and file of her popula- 
tion. 

The playground in its incipiency was simply 
a place where children came together to 
play. Before this there had been no place but 
the street. The boys had been arrested for 
playing ball on the streets or rudely driven 
away, only to find less legitimate amusement 
in other ways. Once they got themselves 
pursued by the police, but now find the same 
nerve thrill in races and games of tag. 
Formerly the boys had flipped street cars 
to find some relief from monotony. Now 
they fly around on the flying rings and have 
lost in large measure their interest in the 
old sport. Once the boys smashed windows 
when they were not allowed to play ball in 
the streets. Now baseball on the playground 








CHILDREN AT PLAYGROUND NEAR CHICAGO 


AVENUE. 


By Orvis F. Jordan 


diamond takes the place of this anti-social 
amusement. It has been the testimony of 
the policemen in every district where the 
playgrounds have been established that the 
juvenile delinquency has greatly decreased. 
The policemen who now patrol the play- 
grounds have a sinecure and have their chief 
function in keeping objectionable adults out 
rather than in restraining the youngsters. 
They are fathers to the little children and 
this new generation of children will not grow 
up with the seeds of anarchy in their hearts, 
but with a mighty well of patriotism lying 
deep within. 
Salutory Effect on Health. 

The effect of these open-air spaces with 
their out-door amusements upon the health 
of the district is also one worthy of note. 
Tuberculosis is to be found in certain plague 
spots of the city that are crowded and where 
the houses are bad. An alarming number of 
school children have been afflicted with it. 
The playground is shown by statistics to 
have a real relation to the health of the chil- 
dren as we might expect. The systematic 
exercise, the wholesome sports, the open air, 
the more normal life of childhood all tend to 
react greatly upon the health and vigor of 
the coming generation. It has been said in 
the past that the city would die in four 
generations if not recruited: by the fresh 
blood of the country. Playgrounds may 
change all that for the better. 

Nor must we fail to realize the function 
of the playgrounds in the education of a 
child. We are understanding that play is 
the natural method in education. The young 
among the animals all play. Their play is 
educative. All play is either anticipatory or 
reminiscent. The kitten plays with the ball 
and pounces upon it in anticipation of the 
time when it shall catch mice. All through 
the natural world we see this process going 
on and observe that education instead of 
being a terror to the young animal is its 
chief delight. This point of view has been 
utilized in human education by such leaders 
as Froebel, Pestalozzi and others. This being 
true, the playground becomes almost a neces- 
sary adjunct to the public school. It ceases 
to be the remedy given the poor but becomes 
as much an educational force for the whole 
community as is the public school. Through 
its games and sports,’ when intelligently 
directed, some of the very best lessons of 
life may be learned. 

Palmer Park in Pullman. 

We turn, however, from a survey of the 
significance of the playground movement as 
a whole to a study of a single playground 
at work. We have selected Palmer Park for 
a number of reasons. First of all, it is one 
of the newer playgrounds, and the evolution 
of things is more easily traced here. Then, 


. again, we were acquainted with Mr. A. T. 





Campbell, the newly appointed field director, 
and could learn from him not only the sur- 
face things but an interpretation of the ideals 


that guide the operations. 

After having listened to a _ stereopticon 
lecture by Mr. Campbell and having had 
some conversation with him in reference to 
the work of the park, we went down to Pull- 
man to see for ourselves the equipment and 
the work. 

Palmer Park lies west of the [Illinois 
Central tracks and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the celebrated Pullman works. 
Everything here once belonged to the Pull- 
man company. The houses, the stores, and 
even the building in which the government 
post office did its work, were Pullman prop- 
erty. The great company was compelled to 
disgorge, however, and now there is a con- 
siderable portion of the property that is 
owned by the citizens. As we walked over 
to the Palmer Park, we noted that it was 
surrounded by numerous churches. To the 
north was a large vacant tract of ground 
upon which we were told that the Pullman 
company, by the will of the late founder, 
proposed to erect a school for the trades 
which would cover the forty-acre tract. 

An Institution for the Whole Community. 

The Park itself is centrally located. It is 
young yet and the trees are not grown up. 
It is laid out, however, in a way to make 





A. T. Camppett, Supt. PaLMer PARK. 
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AVENUE. 


RInG SWING NEAR CHICAGO 
it a beautiful spot. We examined the build 
ings and found them to last, 
though not built of expensive material. The 
central building was a large auditorium which 
On either 
side were the indoor gymnasiums, one for 
the women and the other for the men. These 
were well provided with equipment, shower 
baths being attached. Near 
side were outdoor gymnasiums and to one 


constructed 


would seat a thousand people. 


these on either 
side was the children’s playground with the 
swings, toboggan and other things that de- 
light the child 
note that in this new playground the thing 
the movement its was 
side issue. This was 


It was interesting to us to 


which name 


no children’s 


gave 
almost a 
affair but an affair for the whole community. 
The little playground for the children was 
quite eclipsed by the larger enterprise that 
would make Palmer Park the binding tie in 
Stretching to the south 
There are sev- 


Pullman democracy. 
was the large athletic park. 
eral baseball diamonds and an abundance of 
tennis As turned around again 
we saw a large swimming pool out of doors 
and farther away was a wading pool large 
for hundreds little tots to get 
in at once. It was constructed of cement and 
was having its spring cleaning preliminary 
to the busy season that awaits it. 

The Staff of Workers. 


number of 


courts. we 


enough of 


We 
around and began to make inquiry which of 
them were employes. We found to our sur- 
large staff of about the 
grounds. Besides Mr. Campbell, there are two 
women instructors who help in the gymna- 


noticed quite a people 


prise a workers 


sium work. There are also two men in- 
tructors who are doing a similar work. On 
each side of the building there are two 


attendants who keep the place cleaned up and 
a perfect model of neatness. There are two 
police officers who patrol the grounds from 
is true their duties 
are by 
development of any 
and characters who 
might not use the privileges of the grounds 
according to their original intent. There is 
a building foreman and two janitors. We 
undertook to learn what this single plant 
the city of Chicago but got 
no accurate statistics. We were assured by 
the employes, however, that they believed 
that this plant was expending a hundred 
thousand dollars a year. This is either a 
wonderful thing or it is a colossal folly, we 
meditated. 

We then began to inquire more of the activ- 
ities of the place. We found that there were 
various nationalities around the playgrounds 
and that these appreciated different features 


noon until midnight. It 
seem light, but they 
to the 
rowdyism keep 


their presence 
able prevent 


away 


was costing 


THE 





of the work. The Polish people hold aloof 
from other races and it is hard to get them 
interested in games or in dramatic perform- 
ances. They do love the baths, however, and 
we found a number of them taking advan- 
tage of the They flock the 
swimming pool in the summer. The Swerles 
and Hollanders more 
nature and they take part in the 
social functions about tne playgrounds with 


showers. to 


the are of a sociable 


various 


interest. 


Antidote for Vicious Dance Halls. 


great 


We found that the playground had a well 
developed camera club with eighteen mem 


bers. Some flashlights taken in the building 
the night before were shown to us. The work 


was good. We were shown the club room 
that is being fitted up. Lockers are being 
provided for the members and the room will 
have all the conveniences for the photographic 
processes. ; 

When the playground was first opened the 
voung people of the neighborhood were going 
to cheap dance halls to find their amusements. 
Mayor Dunne once expressed the conviction 
that of all the forces of evil in the city tie 
dance hall is the worst. Perhaps church folks 
will not all agree with the playground remedy. 
It is to have dances but under different sur- 
roundings. The playground attitude is that 
the dance itself is not wrong but it has been 
the the dance that have 
wrought the harm. We shall watch the 
sults of this experiment with interest. There 


associations of 


re- 





AN ARGUMENT FOR PLAYGROUNDS. 


are now over sixty couples that come to the 
playground hall once a week for a dance. 
They are made to go home at a reasonable 
hour. It need not be said that liquor is barred 
from these dances. 

Utilized by a Variety of Interest. 

The boys are given interest in the grounds 
by the military drill. An officer of the reg- 
ular army takes a large company of boys 
through all the maneuvers. They are much 
engrossed in this work and there has been 
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no difficulty in keeping the boys off the street 
with this device. 

There are various neighborhood clubs that 
take advantage of the hospitality of the 
playgrounds for their meetings. The price 
of hall rent has been prohibitive to many 
voluntary associations that perhaps would 
have formed in our city life, but the play- 
grounds meet the need by providing a meet- 
ing place free of charge. 

In the summer time, the gang spirit in 
the boys finds expression in the various ath- 
letie teams that are formed. Baseball gives 
an outlet to friendly rivalry between differ- 
ent groups. This is a safer and more elevat- 
ing outlet to this activity than it formerly 
had under rival leaders that led the groups 
to back alley fights and to other unsavory 
experiences. 

Nor are we to forget the reading room, 
Here the latest periodicals are kept and, 
even in the afternoon, there are many 
idle men in the community who must while 
away their time that the room is comfort- 
ably filled. 

On a recent evening, a banquet was ar- 
ranged for forty fathers each of whom was 
to be accompanied by his son. The city 
father often neglects his children in the ter- 
rible grind of his toil for bread. His strife 
with a hostile world to gain subsistence 
often crushes the tender father-feelings out 
of his soul or holds them in abeyance. Such 
meetings as these ought to be productive of 
much good. 

Sunday Afternoon Uplift. 

The Sunday afternoon meeting interested 
us most of all, however. That may be due 
to our clerical calling but we think not. We 
have seen in the public school a binding tie 
for the whole community. The church di- 
vides, through our sectarianism, but nearly 
the whole community of children is brought 


so 


together through the public school. The 
ehildren of a neighborhood all know each 
other and their elders learn the names of 


the next door neighbors from the children. 
What can we have that will bind the adult 
section of the community as the children are 
united in the public school? What institu- 
tion shall combat all the devisive tendencies 
of our city life and preserve our democracy? 
We think we found it in the pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon at Palmer Park. On last 
Sunday afternoon a thousand people were 
admitted and two hundred turned away for 
lack of room. Some afternoons there is 
music. At other times there are addresses. 
There is an intellectual curiosity among the 
laboring people that makes it easier to get 
them together for a public lecture on a 
scientific subject than it is to get their 
blase neighbors to attend after the weary 
round of fashionable parties. Among the 
events booked at the Sunday afternoon 
meetings are addresses by Professor Allen 
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GYMNASIUM IN PALMER 


Hoben and Dr. Willett. These will not be 
doctrinal but in the very best sense they 
will be religious. Sunday has been a de- 
moralizing day for those who do not go to 
church in the city. It is a day of dissipa- 
tion and wickedness. Through the Sunday 
afternoon meetings, Sunday will bring the 
higher life to many who have not had it. 
The program of Palmer Park is nothing less 
than to make the playground the social cen- 
ter of the entire community and the binding 
tie through which the different elements 
of society will find their helpful fellowship. 
Already the park is drawing many people 
from what we term the better grades of so- 
ciety. What no other institution has been 
able to do, the playground is doing. 


HALL. 


ParRK ASSEMBLY 


What All this Means to the Church. 

We cannot help asking from our point of 
view what all this means to the church. 
There are all those little churches ranged 
around this park. What will it mean to 
them? What will it mean to the Y. M. C. A? 

As we loeked at those churches we re- 
flected that, after all, they had triumphed 
in a larger way than they had dreamed. 
Providence is greater than the largest hu- 
man plan for the church. The ideals of the 
Christian religion have been adopted by the 
municipality and are being carried out as no 
voluntary association acting for a part of 
the community could carry them out. By 
the side of this triumph, the conversion of 
Constantine pales into insignificance. It is 
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to be feared that Constantine converted the 
church rather than the church Constantine. 
The rescue of the Holy Sepulchre is an idle 
dream by the side of this great work of ex- 
tending essentially Christian ideals beyond 
the range of ordinary church activity. 
But will there still be a church? Must 
the mother die with the maturity of the 
child? Has the time already come for the 
church to give way to the kingdom’? Most 
decidedly no. The dynamic of this great 
movement must still live. The playground 
does not cover the whole nature of man. It 
dare not provide worship. Man is a wor- 
shipful being. The public institution dare 
not penetrate into those great life prob- 


lems which we term religion. Somebody 
must still teach the young the fundamental 
ideas of our holy religion. Someone 


must still lay a kindly hand on the erring. 

There might still be revivals around play- 

grounds perhaps greater than ever before. 

The Church’s Work of Pioneering for the 
Kingdom. 

But must the church abandon that idea 
try to do the work of the park or they will 
fail. They do not have the equipment. They 
would inevitably be worsted and the inter- 
ests of the community would demand that 
they be defeated in this. But as the churches 
have pioneered the way for nearly every 
social remedy we have, so we may hope 
in the future to furnish the laboratory for 
these experiments. That will save the church 
from the reproach of idleness and will give 
a clinic and a workshop for her members. 
As the church goes on feeding the religious 
life of the community, providing worship in 
the congenial forms, giving instruction to 
the young, and to practice in useful ways 
the religion it professes, even the playground 
people who have not gone to church may 
come to love and help the church. 

Let us rejoice then that even great and 
wicked cities, before they are able to learn 
self-government properly are yet reaching 
out to larger ideals of service. Truly the 
Kingdom of God is near at hand. 


Moral Regeneration 


By Carlos C. Rowlinson 


“And that repentance and remission of sins 
should be preached in his name among all 
nations.” Luke 24:47. 





It seems to be the lot of ordinary mortals 
to commit errors, to make failures, to be 
self-centered and blindly wayward. Some- 
time conscience awakes. It brings us to con- 
sistency. It shows us the folly of our old 
life. Then, if we are true, we resolutely set 
about the correction of our errors. We for- 
sake the companionships and the habits of 
sin. We endeavor to establish associations 
and customs which will bear us up in our res- 
olution to lead a true and correct life. 

But conscience does not always produce 
this moral regeneration. Perchance our er- 
rors may drive us to remorse. From remorse, 
one is apt to plunge into deeper excesses. 
From maudlin remorse to unlimited excess 
is the too frequent course of the drunkard, 
the gambler, the libertine and eli sorts of the 
violently wicked. Even remorse without vio- 
lent reaction eats out the heart, and has 
no regenerative values. 

Again it is possible somewhat to quiet the 
conscience. Scripture speaks of those who 
have their consciences seared as with a hot 
iron. These are the half-moral men of our 
streets—sometimes degenerating to the re- 
spectably bad, breaking the hearts of their 
mothers and their wives by their secret sins. 
These are good men to meet in a worldly 
sense. They show a respect for purity of 





life while doubting if any are pure. They 
easily become skeptics and scoffers. They 
rail at the real or supposed hypocrisies of 
professed Christians, and make them the ex- 
cuse for their own lapses. These blase reb- 
els against the life of the spirit call all things 
good. In philosophy they are gross material- 
ialists. 

The genuine man is neither remorseful nor 
indifferent. He seeks repentance. He has a 
sincere desire for and determination to have 
a regenerated life. The cry that comes to 
him in his wilderness of sin is full of hope, 
as well as judgment. “Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” God does not 
expect or require remorse in men, for it eats 
out the heart or pushes into limitless dissi- 
pation. God calls to repentance, for it works 
regeneration and salvation. 

Repentance is possible—indeed is common 
—for a good man; remorse cannot be. A 
good man, gaining ever clearer vision of 
truth and duty, throws away limiting and 
destructive habits, and ever builds anew. 

Repentance, therefore, is just the neces- 
sary prerequisite for the forgiveness of sins. 
Repentance is the beginning of the spiritual 
process which is finished in forgiveness. Re- 
pentance prepares the soil for new life; for- 
giveness plants the seed. 

Evidently forgiveness is, in a sense, an act 
of the man himself. On the other hand, it is 
God’s love which leads to repentance quite 
as truly as it is his love which grants for- 


giveness. To think of forgiveness as wholly 
an act of God is to cling to our legalism. 
Man and God are not set over against each 
other as our cold old theologies asserted. The 
processes of spiritual development are co-or- 
dinated and transfused elements of both hu- 
man and divine energy. It is always true 
that the “Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins.” This is blasphemy to the 
ordinary supernaturalist. The beautiful 
prayer, “Lord forgive the sin I cannot myself 
forgive,” is largely impossible to answer. It 
is a very natural cry of the humble spirit. 
But the one who utters it does not really 
fail to forgive himself, else he could not utter 
it. Such a prayer breaks from the heart of 
one only in whom repentance wrought by 
God’s love has already compelled the sense 
of forgiveness. 

The man who repents, but cannot forgive 
himself, (if such use of words is permissible), 
is really consumed with remorse. On the 
other hand, the man who forgives himself 
but does not repent, is “sold to sin,” is the 
“slave of sin,” is a reprobate. 

To the reprobate and the remorseful the 
exhortation of the gospel is “repent ye;” its 
promise is “repentance and remission of 
sins.” 

Evidently also the daily need of every life 
in “repentance and ‘remission of sins.” The 
continuous process of moral regeneration is 
the fundamental need of every life. 
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Our Readers’ Opinions 


Campbell open tlie door to the Disciples’ 


“Too Many Ministers” 


Editors Christian Century: Your editorial, 
“We have too many ministers,” is not only 
the latest, but the best thing on the subject 
from A to Z. If we can keep that line of 
thinking squarely to the front, great good 
will come therefrom. Too many little strug- 
gling congregations and little struggling 
preachers. Brother Willett is making the 
Family Altar page very fine indeed. 

Bellevue, Pa. Wa. Ross Lioyp. 


Editors Christian Century: In your edi- 
torial, “We Have Too Many Ministers,” you 
take the “other side” in earnest; and while, 
at first blush, it might impress the average 
reader of our papers these days as somewhat 
startling, allow me to record my humble 
opinion that you have made a pronounced 
“strike” in what you write. Though possibly 
incidental to your main contention, the edi- 
torial appeals to me as a notable contribution 
to the union problem, for the solving of 
which we stand. Quite likely you intend in 
another article to make it clear that the 
province of the Christian colleges would be 
in no wise restricted or interfered with by 
putting into practice what you advocate, 
because there can never be a “glut” of 
thoroughly trained and instructed Christian 
workers and teachers of the gospel of God’s 
grace. The Christian Century is making a 
commendable reputation for fairness in its 
“Readers’ Opinions” page. Sincerely, 

Chicago. W. P. Keerer. 


The Centennial: A New Vision 


We came home from the Centennial last 
October much as the Crusaders of Peter the 
Hermit—to begin a new reformation. The 
door was opened there and suppressed voices 
now begin to speak. “Christian Union” is 
for its time again in the ascendant and bap- 
tism will be handed down from the court of 
ecclesiastical authority to be and to remain 
in the realm of personal affairs. We are 
even to view “The Declaration and Address 
of Thomas Campbell” with our own eyes. 
One of our young men makes free to say 
that declaration “has a great truth and a 
great error.” 

Against our dreams of Christian Union 
there lies the inherent tendency of Prot- 
estantism to fracture, to cast off sects that 
go whirling apart, each in its turn to cast 
off others, and with all previous ones to 
gravitate back to forms and authority Rome- 
ward. Not even the tendency of the Dis- 
ciples has been toward organic union, they 
having cast off two or three sects and never 
gained one. Accepting the New Testament 
collection as the last will and testament of a 
deceased testator which makes the Pope 
administrator, instead of church journals, as 
it is with us, we set the fatal limit to Chris- 
tian liberty and make Christian union im- 
possible. The several appearances of finality 
found in the New Testament have a strong 
influence in closing the door to our growth on 
union grounds. The synoptic gospels are a 
great mystery, having been written long 
after the Pentecost and the startling events 
of the Acts, and yet they are closed circles 
and hardly anticipate the greater events that 
were known to the writers when they were 
finished. The Acts of Apostles have all the 
appearance of a new beginning—a new circle 
which seems to close with the ministry of 
Paul. Paul was commissioned an oral mes- 


senger and yet his letters, entirely casual, 
became the center of gravity of our prot- 
estant system. 

Paul regarded his own call as the comple- 
tion of the apostolic circle, saying “He was 
seen of me last of all as of one born out 
of due season.” We know no apostle after 
Paul. We are environed by his program as 
much as Rome is by the order of Peter, her 
patron saint as Paul is ours. Paul closes the 
circle of his apostolical office further by say- 
ing “if any man or angel preach any other 
gospel to you than that I have preached let 
him be anathema.” To close the door 
against other sects we fairly pound the 
pulpit to give emphasis to these words of 
finality. And we even quote Paul’s words 
as though they were themselves scripture 
when he, referring entirely to the Old 
Testament scripture, says, “All Scripture 
given by inspiration of God is profitable for 
doctrine for reproof for correction and in- 
struction in righteousness that the man of 
God may be perfect.” While Paul himself 
was not a “scripture” writer we feel that 
this very writing itself closes the scripture 
canon giving us a magna charta which no 
man can reopen or question. This is the 
great blunder of Protestantism. We accepted 
it. But neither those gospels, nor the Acts, 
nor Paul’s being the last witness, nor his 
dictum of the entire sufficiency of the Old 
Testament Scripture, nor his anathema upon 
any who preach another gospel completes the 
circle of divine communication, either oral 
or written or apostolic, 

Although the revelation seems to close by 
pronouncing a reprimand upon whoever adds 
to or takes away from “this word of proph- 
ecy” it is only barring against meddling with 
its message as such. The notion of a closed 
program that views these books as a last 
will and finished legal testimony like the law 
of the Medes and the Persians is delusive and 
obstructive as well as divisive. 

When men like Professor James Denny go 
back of the gospels and allow all that the 
critics contend for and out of what is left 
rehabilitate the eternal and glorious Christ 
and stand him forth in the fullness of his 
Messianic power, we have begun the great 
new day, the restoration of primitive Chris- 
tianity. But never while We are slaves to 
incidental writings that make no claims to 
the place we have assigned them. If the 
Declaration and Address of Thomas Campbell 
is not large enough to take in and include 
these things, if it does not leave us as free as 
he was to see facts, it is unworthy. 

It is strange talk we hear about our 
fathers having settled certain questions for 
us. The Bible can not be held to settle any 
question till it first be shown that it enter- 
tains that question even if it pretended to be 
a settler of questions which our academic 
protestantism is always raising. The Bible 
did not entertain our baptismal question. If 
there is any kind of scriptural finality, if 
there is a closed circle, it would certainly be 
in the Revelation. But this very book is not 
in practice in any part of our New Testament 
canon nor incorporated in our system, which 
closes earlier. And here when we under- 
stand the book better we hear Christ saying, 
“T am alive forevermore” and “Behold I stand 
at the door and have the keys of David and I 
open and no man can shut, and shut and no 
man can open.” And again, “Behold I stand 
at the door and knock, and if any man hear 
my voice and open I will come in and sup 
with him and he with me.” Did Christ or 
did Martin Luther open the door to the 
Reformation? Did Christ or did Thomas 





movement? Who can answer; and yet the 
door was open and is still open, and every 
great opening for the ever expanding light 
of the kingdom of God is a surprise to us. 
Jasper S. HuGuHes. 
South Bend, Indiana. 


The Basis of Christian 
Divisions 

Editors Christian Century: While the 
growing idea of the Fatherhood of God is 
leading the Christian world to the necessity 
and duty of cultivating the spirit of brother- 
hood among men, the Disciples should not 
mistake this growing tendency toward Chris- 
tian union as a general endorsement and ac- 
ceptance of their distinctive views of Scrip- 
ture teaching. 

Then, while they are making Christian 
union their special plea, and trying to con- 
vince others that this union must take place 
on their basis, they have but little to say 
about the basis or cause that has led to the 
divisions among Christians. Now it seems to 
me that it is impossible to bring about any 
permanent union while the cause of division 
still exists; and no permanent union is pos- 
sible until the cause of division is taken out 
of the way. 

God has given to every man the divine right 
of private judgment, or the right to do his 
own thinking, and to honestly draw his own 
conclusions as to what is the true import 
of scripture language; and as this is a divine 
right, every man should respect the religious 
views of every other, and a want of this re- 
spect leads to intolerance, and intolerance 
leads to misrepresentation; and such aliena- 
tion of feeling as leads to the division among 
Christians. 

Intolerance, then is the very basis of the 
divisions among Christians; and it is simply 
nonsense to try to bring about any perma- 
nent union as long as any people claiming 
the name Christian, continues the un-Chris- 
tian practice of refusing to felloweship and 
tolerate the honest religious views of others 
just because they cannot see out of their 
little eyes and hear out of their long ears. 
Then, as every man has the right to look 
out of his own eyes, those who try to pre- 
vent it are disunionists; and instead of being 
eye-openers they get to be “blind leaders of 
the blind.” 


Fulton, Mo. W. H. Tomas. 


Another Parable on Baptism 


God commanded a certain king to do a 
certain thing. When the king returned and 
met God’s man he said, I have performed the 
commandment of the Lord. God’s man said to 
him, What meaneth then this and this which 
I hear? The king said, I have found a more 
convenient and pleasanter way of doing the 
thing than the Lord’s way which reaches the 
same results. “In good condition bearing the 
finest fruit.” 

God’s man said to the king, you have not 
obeyed the voice of God. The king said I 
have obeyed the voice of God. 

But he was told that he had not obeyed 
the commandment of the Lord, and also that 
for his disobedience he had lost the kingdom. 
I think the above parable may have some 
interest for your readers in connection with 
your renewed discussion of the subject in- 
volved. E. L. FRAZIER. 

Morristown, Ind. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
A Tragic Outlook. 

To poor, morose Tim Clark, with his large 
family, the closing of the Works was only 
one more irrefutable proof that “luck was 
against him.” It always had been. He had 
lost the little patrimony he had inherited 
from his father, and he was one of those un- 
fortunates who fail in almost any venture, 
through no particular fault of his own, but 
because he lacked financial acumen, and hardi- 
hood. Every failure made him still more 
sour and hopeless. 

Randall discovered that Clark had his good 
points, which by the exercise of a little tact, 
could be utilized, so he took him into his 
employ, bore with him patiently, and as he 
mastered the details of his duties, he pro- 
moted him until he was made superintendent 
of the drawing department of the Works. 
Indisposed, by nature, to look on the hopeful 
side of life, even his promotion did not re- 
assure him. 

Clark had loved his wife in his own way, 
although he had never spared her, and the 
touch of bitterness that tainted every source 
of happiness was that she was no longer liv- 
ing to profit by their improved circumstances. 

Jessie’s unselfishness he accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. Like thousands of others, he 
imagined the house kept itself—that the three 
daily meals were cooked and came upon the 
table without human intervention, and he 
did not see that the girl’s youth and strength, 
talents and happiness were absorbed by those 
for whom she drudged uncomplainingly. She 
was the most talented of all his children and 
he appreciated and loved her the least. 

He went home, not sorrowful, but consumed 
with a deadly burning rage against Randall, 
the Trust, Mullins,—everything! But with 
what sense of discrimination yet remained to 
him, most bitter of ali toward Mullins. 

Supper was waiting; Jessie had set the 
table and prepared the meal carefully, as 
she always did. 

While passively kind, or, at any rate, rarely 
violent, there were times when Clark’s chil- 
dren angered him, and he then beat them 
cruelly. As he entered the house the two 
younger boys who were romping noisily and 
did not see him until too late, ran under his 
feet; he struck first one, then the other in 
the face. Knowing better than to anger him 
further by an outcry, they crept away, not 
daring to fly openly to Jessie for comfort. 
She knew also that silence was the part of 
wisdom when her father was in this brutal 
mood. 

He glanced at the table, and cried fiercely: 
“You wasteful huzzy! I’ve told you a thou- 
sand times that you'll have us eaten out of 
house and home!” and he pointed at it with 
a finger shaking with the rage that possessed 
him. “Loaded with enough stuff for twenty 
men. You'll mind me, mebby, when we're 
starvin’—you and the brats!” 

Jessie poured out his tea, and, as was her 
habit, bore his injustice without protest. She 
spoke gently to one of the boys who dropped 
a spot of gravy on the cloth. 

“Let him alone, d—— you! I paid for 
this cloth; he can smear it from one end to 
the other if he wants to. I’m the one to find 
fault, not you! We won’t have any more 
table cloths after this, nor much of anything 
else. We'll land in the poor heuse yet.” 

He had often made this threat and they had 





grown so used to it they paid very little at- 
tention. It had ceased to make any impres- 
sion. 

“Mebby you don’t believe me!” he said 
furiously, “but I’m a beggar, and I’ve got a 
lot of beggar brats tied to me!” 

They were his own; but he was not the 
first son of Adam disposed to forget his own 
individual responsibility for their existence. 

He brooded sullenly for some time, then it 
came out at last: 

“The Works are goin’ to shut down for 
good. I don’t know which way to turn! There 
ain’t any jobs any more for men growin’ old 
like me!!” he cried desperately. 

Jessie lay awake all night in her hard bed 
under the roof. She realized that her father 
had spoken the truth. The outlook was 
tragically desperate. There was little work 
remaining for men past their prime. A gray 
head had ecome the stigma of uselessness. 
She revolved in her mind plans by which she 
hoped she might be able to feed and clothe 
the children. 

It had already sadly taxed her strength to 
keep the house, cook their food, and make 
their clothes, but she believed, that, if it were 
necessary she would be enabled somehow to 
do still more. She haa dreaded—she did not 
know how much until now—lest the family 
might be separated, the children scattered 
amongst grudging relatives or strangers, to 
grow up untaught and neglected. There was 
none among all those affected by the immi- 
nent closing of the Works on whom the blow 
fell so heavily as on Clark’s overburdened, 
innocent daughter. When morning came, sad 
and somber, she faced tne future with dread. 
She fully realized that this last misfortune 
was the culmination of all her father’s “bad 
luck”—a phrase she had heard all her life— 
and each time it had befallen him it had 
worked a little more disaster, till now the 
outlook was indeed hopeless! 

CHAPTER XXIII. 
“Shut Down.” 

The day came, at last! The machines, whose 
cheerful clamor meant work and bread, grew 
silent, the fire in the furnace died out to be 
no more re-kindled, and whirling band and 
flying wheel were stopped as by an authori- 
tative and relentless hand. The men re- 
ceived their pay. Some who had been with 
the enterprise from the start, were pitifully 
dazed; they could hardly hold in their trem- 
bling fingers the last wage from the Works. 
It was over! Randall bade them good-bye 
briefly, scarcely able to speak a word. The 
gates were shut behind them for the last 
time! 

No man among them all, unless it were 
Clark, harbored the slightest grudge against 
Randall. They had learned the true situation 
—the unequal conflict—in which he had had, 
as they said, “no show from the start!” 

The few weeks which had elapsed since 
they had known that they must quit had 
been spent by most of the men in inquiring 
for work elsewhere, and the result had not 
given them much encouragement. Those who 
had been paying for their homes, with no 
provisien that their wages would suddenly be 
cut off, were terribly anxious. Upon the usual 
terms of such arrangements, where the pay- 
ments could not be met, it meant not only 
the loss of the home, but of all that had been 
invested in it; the savings of months and 
years—every dollar of which represented 
stern denial and deprivation of both the com- 
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mon comforts and the necessaries of life. One 
man had gone without an overcoat in the 
bitterest weather; the wife of another had 
taken in washing to swell the savings that 
the house might be sooner paid for; the boys 
and girls who were at work had contributed 
their mite, and all without avail. 

“What encouragement do men and women 
have nowadays, to be saving and self-deny- 
ing?” demanded Teddy Wilkins at the Sunday 
afternoon club. For, notwithstanding that 
Brainard, the moving spirit, was in Washing- 
ton, the club kept up its organization and 
still met in his library, at his express desire. 

“What use is it for a man to try to own 
the roof over his head? It is getting to be 
more and more impossible. Men are forced 
to be tramps and vagabonds—they can’t help 
themselves. A system which makes paupers 
of those who are willing to work is a danger 
to the whole country. There’s fifty tramps 
today where there was one twenty years 
ago.” And none could deny it. 

Carlinville had never been a manufacturing 
town. The Wire Fence Works was its “lead- 
ing industry,” as the Clarion put it. lt was 
the commercial center of a rich agricultural 
region and drew much of its support from 
the farms beyond its environs, but the far- 
mers were in need of no more hands. No man 
could have supported a family on the wages 
of a day laborer, had there been work for 
them. 

After the Works closed, a dozen or more 
families were forced to move away. Many of 
the houses were, therefore, abandoned—doors 
and windows boarded up, standing vacant, 
yielding no income, the expense, nevertheless, 
going on. Some were advertised for sale in 
the delinquent tax list, and others were 
bought for a trifle by men who had the ready 
money for such ventures, able to hold the 
property until circumstances should increase 
its value. 

Of those who were thus evicted—for it was 
eviction to all intents and purposes—ana had 
gone to other towns, tidings came at irregular 
intervals, stories of suffering and distress, of 
aimless wanderings from place to place; of 
girls clerking in great department stores at 
starvation wages and then falling into vice; 
the older men rejected on every hand, where 
employers, demanding the utmost strength 
and endurance for their money, retained only 
the most stalwart of the young. 

Susan had believed stoutly that Alonzo 
would have no trouble in finding something 
to do. But the days passed and he could 
hear of nothing, though he sought diligently 
wherever there was the slightest chance. Idle- 
ness was intolerable. He was now in in- 
creasingly feeble health. He could not throw 
off his despondency, and he had a cough with 
a hectic fever that filled poor Susans heart 
with foreboding. 

She had counted with much certainty on 
getting all the sewing she could do, biit 
the closing of the Works affected even this 
class of workers. 

“Everybody’s economizin’” said Susan to 
Eleanor, showing for the first time signs of 
distress. “Nobody’s buyin’ anything new; 
they’re makin’ over their old things them- 
selves. I don’t see just what I can do!” 

“Don’t give up, Susan. Something will turn 
up,” encouraged Eleanor. 

She had made up her mind to go about 
amongst her friends, explain Susan’s case and 
ask work for her. In the hard times they 
could help, and they ought to. Work was 
the only form of assistance which could be 
offered to a woman like Susan Johnson. 

At last, through Eleanor’s solicitation, Alon- 
zo was given a temporary job at the water- 
works. He accepted it with something of 
the eagerness which a man feels for life, who 
has been reprieved from death. He counted 
each day’s certain employment, and certain 
(Continued on poge 17.) 
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Melitta 


Dear little lass from far away, 

You’re called Melitta, so they say, 

And out beyond the ocean’s foam 

In tair Vienna is your home. 

But here a welcome waits for you, 
With flowing curis and eyes of blue; 
You need not speak to make a friend, 
Just smile on us and gain your end. 
We should not understand a word 
Of German—isn’t that absurd, 

When you can chatter all day long 

In nothing else? The very song 

That wooes your drowsy eyes to close 
Has words each German mother knows. 


That wooes your drowsy eyes to close 
Has words each German mother knows 


But Russian, French, or Austrian, 
Or born in Persia or Japan, 
It matters not. The magic spell 
Of babyhood we know so well 
Is yours, and with its sorcery 
You win all hearts, where’er they be. 
The witch by whom the world’s beguiled— 
A sunny-hearted little child. 
—F. W. M., in St. Nicholas. 


The Mouse and His Friends 
A Story For Little Readers. 

‘Twas a winter night. The cold wind 
whistled loud and shrill, and the cold moon- 
light fell on all around. 

But the old kitchen was warm. A fire 
blazed on the hearth and lighted up the brass 
andirons and bright tins wonderfully, a 
streak of pale moonlight lay across the floor, 
and a merry little cricket was singing on 
the hearth while the old clock beat time for 
him. 

“Tick, tick, tick, sing,” said the clock, and 
the cricket began. He sang of the beautiful 
summer time and of the warm glowing 
meadow. 

A mouse put his head out of a hole. 
“Don’t let me interrupt you,” said he. 

“Hullo,” said the cricket. “We are wait- 
ing for you. Come through the moonlight 
for good luck.” 

“What good luck can there be for a three- 
legged mouse?“ said the new comer, as he 
limped in and took a seat before the fire. 

“O don’t be unhappy,” said the cricket. 
“It will grow again.” 

“Never!” said the mouse. 

“Somebody will mend it,” said the Table. 
“I have had two legs broken off short and 
mended again.” 

“Impossible!” said the Mouse. “I wish that 
old trap was—” 

“My dear fellow,” interrupted the Trap, 
“don’t be unreasonable. I’ve nothing against 
you. It was only in the way of my busi- 
ness.” 

“Is it your business to nip off my leg?” 
said the Mouse, in a passion. 

“It is my business to catch you if I can,” 
said the Trap. “That’s what I am here for.” 

“I wish you were not here then,” said the 
Mouse. “It was very pleasant before you 
came.” 

“It was indeed,” said the Oricket. “You 
used to come and see us every night, and 
dance and frisk about as lively as a cricket, 
almost.” 


“My dancing days are over,” said the 
Mouse. 

‘O dear, no! don’t be down-hearted!” said 
the Andirons. “Here, blaze away, you Fire, 
and make it look more cheerful.” 

“You'll find something to eat in the crack 
under the table,” said the Broom. “Some 
split peas and a raisin. Cook tried to make 
me sweep them away, but I wouldn’t.” 

“An old Broom knows where the crumbs 
are,” said the Cricket. 

“You are very kind,” said the Mouse, as he 
went under the table and brought out the 
feast. 

“Perfectly delicious,” said he as he nibbled 
away. “It is a long time since I have tasted 
a split pea.” 

“Have some cheese?” said the Trap. 

“For shame!” said the Broom. “Another 
word and I'll sweep you away.” So the trap 
said no more. 

“Come,” said the Cricket, 
about the old times.” 

“Where did I leave off?” asked the Mouse. 

“She didn’t like cats,” replied the Cricket. 

“O yes. Polly didn’t like cats,” resumed 
the Mouse. “She threw water at them and 
drove them away whenever they came near 
the house. So we were safe from them. 
She lost the trap. She said she couldn’t tell 
whatever had become of it, and that loss was 
our gain. When she went out of an evening 
she always left the doors open so we could 
come in from the shed and go straight into 
the pantry, and help ourselves to cheese and 
pies and everything good.” 

“Catch Jane leaving the door open! said 
the Broom. 

“No,” said the Mouse. “If you want to 
go in now, you must gnaw a hole, and by the 
time you get it gnawed, they fill it up. I 
am expecting every day they’ll stop up the 
one I have made behind the door.” 

“Not if I can help it,” said the Broom. 
“That’s where I stand, you know, and I try 
to hide it.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Mouse. 
some friends.” 

“I should think so,” said the Cricket. 

“She always left the bread box open a 
little,” continued the Mouse, “se that we could 
easily go in and out of it. We never nibbled 
a whole loaf or a whole pie. Take what was 
eut. That was the rule.” 

“I wish I*had been there then,” said the 
Cricket. 

“Ah, well,” sighed the Mouse, “it was not 
all pleasant. Accidents happened. Once a 
cousin of mine fell into a deep pan of milk, 
and with all we could do we couldn’t get 
him out. I ran around the edge of that pan 
as many as fifty times, and came near slip- 
ping in myself, but did no good. We had to 
leave him there, with his whiskers and the 
tips of his ears sticking up through the 
cream. “Twas sad.” 

“O dear! If you had only had one of my 
straws he could have clung to it,” said the 
Broom. « 

“Perhaps so,” replied the Mouse, as he 
wiped his eyes. “Another friend of mine fell 
into a high pitcher, and couldn’t get out, 
and we could do nothing for him. He was 
taken prisoner and we never saw him again.” 

“O horrors!” exclaimed the Cricket. 

“And though Polly was so kind to us in 
some ways,” continued the Mouse, “she 


“now tell us 
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didn’t really seem to like us. I’ve known her 
to scream and jump up on the table if one 
of us ran out on the floor.” 

“So have I,” said the 
sorrow.” 

“Come, come,” said the Clock, as he struck 
twelve. “It is time to go to sleep. I’m 
going to take a nap myself, now I have come 
to the small hours, so good night.” 

“Good night, then,” said the Mouse. 
take home the raisin for tomorrow.” 

“Do,” said the Broom. 

“Good night,” chirped the Cricket. “Come 
again.” —Selected. 


Glass Bricks 


Glass bricks are coming into use in France 
because they are hygienic and of easy make. 
The glass brick does not crumble or receive 
the norious ambient dust found in the worn 
earth brick of ordinary manufacture, and 
it can be made of refuse glass, old window 
panes, broken bottles, and the like. 

In the best method the bmolten glass is run 
into molds capable of resisting the different 
heating and cooling degrees. The finished 
brick present a smooth, impervious surface. 

The new brick is supplanting the old brick 
in walls, pavements and side walls and 
flooring of bathrooms and_ hospitals, the 
waiting rooms of railways stations and places 
of similar character. 

For use in laboratories it offers the advan- 
tage of being immune from the inouence of 
chemical products. In Grenoble, France, and 
in Germany (Hamburg and Berlin) houses 
are being built entirely of glass bricks. In 
Dresden and in other cities of Saxony they 
are coming into use in theaters, museums 
and other public buildings. 

In Hamburg they are used in meat mar- 
kets, where they convey the impression of 
dazzling purity. In Milan the hospitals 
have adopted their use, and the schools 
use them because rooms walled with glass 
bricks receive more light.—Harper’s Weekly. 


Elizabeth 
By Grace Wood Castle. 


“A beautiful stately woman 
My daughter will sometime be,” 
And the proud young mother fondly 
Kissed her first-born at her knee; 
“So the name that I have given her— 
Hers to her latest breath— 
Is beautiful, too, and stately; 
Her name is—Elizabeth.” 


Table, “to my 
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So every one tried to remember 
To give to the winsome mite, 
The charming adorable baby, 
The name that was hers by right; 
But it was of no use whatever, 
Soon each of her kith and kin 
Had a name for the dainty maiden— 
Sweetest baby that ever has been. 


Lizzie and Lisa and Lisbet, 
Betty and Beth and Bess, 
Elisabetta and Elise, 
A score of them, more or less; 
But as years go by swift-footed 
These will slip from her, one by one, 
And the name her mother gave her 
Be hers till her years are done. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, APRIL 3 

Theme for the Day.—The Divine Guest and 
the unreceiving world. 

Scripture.—He came into his own, and they 
that were his own received him not. But as 
many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become sons of God. John. 1:11, 12. 





To Our alone my thoughts arise, 
The Eternal Truth, the Good and Wise, 
To Him I ery, 
Who shared on earth our common lot, 
But the world comprehended not 
His deity. 
—Longfellow (“Coplas de Maurique”). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we bless Thee for the 
life of Christ, our Friend and Teacher, who 
walked the ways of life with us to show us 
how rich and beautiful our lives can be. 
May we not be of the company who receive 
him not, but rather may his companionship 
be our supreme desire. We thank Thee for 
this good day, made memorable by the con- 
quest of death, and the observance of the 
Feast of Love through the ages. May we 
enter the sanctuary today with the joy of 
those who have received the right to become 
the sons of God. And may our souls re- 
spond to Thy call to the higher life of faith 
and trust. Amen. 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 

Theme for the Day.—The glory of maturing 
life. 

Scripture—Now that I am become a man, 
Ihave put away childish things. 1 Cor. 13:11. 

I have written unto you, fathers, because 
ye know him who is from the beginning. 
John 2:13. 





Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was 
made; 
Our lives are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all 
nor be afraid!” 
—Robert Browning (“Rabbe ben Ezra”). 





Prayer.—Heavenly Parent, from whom we 
receive all the gifts of life, we bless Thee 
that our pathway grows brighter as the 
years go on, and that we have faith to 
believe the best is yet to be. Help us to 
grow old with dignity, goodness of heart and 
cheerfulness. May we not be spoiled by life’s 
successes, nor made bitter by its troubles. 
May children find us loving. May men and 
women younger than ourselves discover in 
us optimism and appreciation of all that is 
good; and may those of mature life welcome 
us to their circle as friends and companions 
vv the upper way. We ask in Jesus’ name. 

en. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


Theme for the Day.—The great Teacher. 

Scripture—Jesus went out of the house 
and sat by the seaside. And there were 
gathered unto him great multitudes, so that 
he entered into a boat and sat; and all the 
multitude stood on the beach. And he taught 
them many things. Matt. 13:1, 2. 





On a rock, 
= the broad moonlight falling on his 
row, 
He stood and taught the people. At his feet 





Lay his small scrip, and pilgrim’s shallop- 
shell, 


And staff, for they had waited by the sea 


Till he came o’er from Gadarene, and prayed 
For his want teachings as he came to land. 
—U. P. Willis (“The Daughters of Jairus”). 





Prayer.—Merciful God, we adore Thee for 
Thy abounding love. Thou hast sent to us 
the great Teacher, in whose words we have 
found all wisdom and power. Save us, we 
beseech Thee, from the sin of slighting his 
message. May we give ear to his story of 
eternal life even as those who first brand 
him by the sea. And with the desire to 
hear may there also be born within us the 
will to understand and follow him. Good 
Father, grant us the humble heart and the 
obedient spirit, and may the Master find 
us among his own in the day of the home- 
coming above. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 


Theme for the Day.—The holy city. 

Scripture—And he carried me away to a 
mountain great and high, and showed me the 
holy city, Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God, having the glory of God. 
Rev. 21:10. 





And straight beyond the star 
I saw the spiritual city and her spires 
And gateways in a glory like our pearl— 
No larger, tho the goal of all the saints 
Strike from the sea. 
—Alfred Tennyson (“The Holy Grail”). 





Prayer.—Our Father, we thank Thee for 
the City which hath foundations, Jerusalem 
above, which is free, and which is the 
Mother of us all. In the visions of faith we 
may see its glories, and rest our weary souls 
in the contemplation of its beauty. For its 
fair and spacious life we long, not as some 
far-off goal of after days, but as an ideal 
toward which it is our privilege and duty to 
strive. Help us, O Father, to believe more 
confidently in that city that is to be, that 
cowes down out of heaven from Thyself to 
us, as we give it place and room, and make 
ready for its coming. Then shall come our 
true and lasting joy. Amen. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


Theme for the Day.—The pillar of cloud 
and fire. 

Scripture.—And the Lord went before them 
by day in a pillar of cloud, to lead them the 
way; and by night in a pillar of fire to give 
them light. Ex. 13:21. 





When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 
Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands, 
The clouded pillar glided slow; 
By night Arabia’s crimson sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 
—Sir Walter Scott (“Ivanhoe”). 





Prayer.—O Thou who leadest Thy people 
through all the ways of life, we thank Thee 
for the record of Thy gracious leadings of old. 
With strength of hand and with an out- 
stretched arm Thou didst bring Israel into 
a land of Thine own choosing. So, Father, 
bring us out of our bondage to sin, and 
by the pillar of cloud and fire wake us to 
discern Thy presence and know the safeyt 
of the way we take. Thou hast been our 
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fathers’ God; forsake not us their children. 
And may our journey through the wilderness 
lead at least to the highlands of God. Amen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 8 

Theme for the Day.—The eternal song of 
the skies. 

Scripture—There is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard. Psalm 
19:3. 

When the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons ofsGod shouted for joy. Job. 
37:7. 





Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou 
behold’st 

But in his motion like an angel sings. 

—Shakespeare (“Merchant of Venice,” 5:1). 





Prayer.—O Thou great Creator, who hast 
set Thy glory upon the heavens, we praise 
Thee for all the wonders of Thy universe, 
which in its wonder and beauty fills us with 
joy that we also are the creatures of Thy 
hand. And Thou has taught us that these 
things which Thou hast made are only the 
short-lived tokens of Thy power. They shall 
perish, but Thou remainest. And we, too, 
who wear Thy image, shall abide into the 
long eternity ahead. Help us to make our 
lives worthy of Thee and of the destiny 
held out to us. And may our song of 
rejoicing be not less pleasing to Thee than 
that of the morning stars. Amen. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 
Theme for the Day.—The passing world. 
Scripture.—For all that is in the world, the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life is not of the Father, but is 
of the world; and the world passeth away. 
1 John 2:16, 17. 





The worldly hope men set their hopes upon 
Turns ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 
—Omar Khayyam (“The Rubaiyat”). 





Prayer.—O Thou Unchanging Friend, teach 
us the lesson that much of what we see and 
desire can only satisfy us for a brief time, 
for it will not last. Save us from the mis- 
take of giving our best affection and effort 
to that which can not endure the testing of 
time. Our lives are in Thy keeping, gracious 
God, and may we be content to leave them ‘ 
in Thy care, lest they be wasted in unprofit- 
able ventures. We close this week with 
prayer to Thee for wisdom and comfort. So 
may all our times be in Thy hand, till time 
melts into eternity. Amen. 


Love and Service j 


If in thy life on earth, 

In the chamber, or by the hearth, 

"Mid the crowded city’s tide, 

Or high on the lone hillside, 

Thou canst cause a thought of peace, 
Or an aching thought to cease, 

Or a gleam of joy to burst 

On a soul in sadness nursed; 

Spare not thy hand, my child; 

Though the gladdened should never know 
The wellspring amid the wild 

Whence the waters of blessing flow. 
Find thy reward in the thing 

Which thou hast been blest to do; 

Let the joy of others cause joy to spring 
Up in thy bosom too. 

And if the love of a grateful heart 

As a rich reward be given, 

Lift thou the love of a grateful heart 
To the God of love in heaven. 


—George Macdonald. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


The First Ambassadors* 


The closing words of the ninth chapter of 
Matthew give an admirable summary of the 
work of Jesus and of the feelings with which 
he contemplated the vastness of the program 
which he only had time to begin. His methods 
were three: Teaching, preaching and healing, 
and these are the examples of what the 
church must always do. In the final issue 
all educational work is the result of 
Jesus’ activity as a teacher. Although we 
have separated between church and state and 
have grown to be very cautious of any 
mingling of the two interests in our modern 
life, yet we are quite aware that it is the 
Christian interest in a community which leads 
to all educational activity. The schools are 
in reality Christian foundations, even though 
they may be devoted to entirely secular 
disciplines. Where Christianity is unknown, 
education is either totally neglected or is of 
the poorest sort. 

Jesus preached, and his preaching has been 
the example of all effort to gain the attention 
of society to the great tasks of religion and 
the moral life. Wherever the message of 
religion goes out in any aggressive form 
of evangelism it is inspired by the 
Christian ideal. The church that fails to 
teach and to preach has little to justify its 
existence. For it is the business of the 
Christian church to call the thought of the 
world to the holy life. This is the very 
heart of teaching. 

The Work of Healing. 

But not less truly must the church imitate 
its Master as the healer of the world’s dis- 
tresses. Too long it neglected this task, and 
fell under the reproach of other-worldliness 
and indifference to human need. In recent 
years it has come dangerously near the oppo- 
site extreme of devoting itself too largely 
to the physical wants of humanity. And 
many have even gone the length of insisting 
that the chief business of the church is to 
heal the bodies of men. Proper attention to 
the program of Jesus would correct both 
these tendencies. He came to call attention 
to the full and normal life of humanity. That 
of course included physical welfare. Jesus 
healed the diseases of humanity in token of 
the fact that the church must always give 
some of its attention to the distressed and 
delinquent members of the race. Nor was it 
his intention that men should so misunder- 
stand his call as that they should attach to 
the mere healing of bodies so large an impor- 
tance as some divisions of the church have 
done in recent years. Least of all was it the 
purpose of our Lord that men should go about 
claiming the power of miracle in his name. 
For this would be sure to lead to a false con- 
ception of his work in the world, and it 
would be sure also to fail of accomplishing 
what was claimed. 

But every institution or effort that con- 
templates the uplift of social and physical 


*International Sunday-school lesson for 
April 10, 1910. The Mission of the Twelve. 
Matt. 9:35, 10:15, 40, 42. Golden Text: 
“Freely ye have received, freely give.” Matt. 
10:8. Memory verses, 9:37, 38. 


conditions is in part the fulfillment of the 
ideals of Jesus. He not only fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked and healed the sick, but 
taught his disciples that they must do the 
same. And wherever by medical knowledge, 
by surgical skill, by the provision of asylums 
for the blind, the deaf and the orphan, or of 
hospitals for the diseased, the spirit of Jesus 
is interpreted to the world, there the great 
enterprise of his church in behalf of the un- 
fortunate again discloses the spirit of the 
Lord. It has long been the glory of the 
Roman Catholic church that it gave due and 
serious attention to the physical needs of 
society. Too long have Protestants lagged 
behind in this good work. It is one of the 
satisfactions of our age that a fuller gospel 
is being preached, a gospel which includes 
physical welfare as well as education and the 
regenerate life. 
The Wide Field. 

As Jesus looked upon the people whom he 
was thus attempting to help he saw the 
vastness of the work. The multitudes pressed 
upon him daily. In spite of his tireless de- 
votion to his mission there must have been 
thousands even of those who were attracted 
to his ministries, whom he could not even 
reach with his preaching, to say nothing of 
that more careful instruction which he re- 
served for the most intimate circle of the 
disciples, or that healing power which he 
bestowed upon a comparatively small company 
of appreciative and believing supplicants. But 
who would take up the task of leadership 
among the multitudes who lacked guidance, 
and were as sheep without a shepherd? This 
condition burdened his heart, and made him 
often enjoin the disciples to keep the needs 
of this great harvest field, this vast and 
unshepherded flock, in their minds. They 
must pray earnestly that more laborers might 
be sent forth into the harvest. 

As if to illustrate this need and the source 
of its supply, Jesus at some point in the early 
Galilean ministry, sent out his own disciples, 
the twelve, upon an evangelistic tour through 
the neighboring towns. His purpose was 
two-fold; to reach the communities he could 
not visit in person, and to give the disciples 
experience in handling aright the message 
with which he was soon tv entrust them. His 
sending forth of these witnesses is character- 
istic of his own conception of the tasks of the 
ministry. He never called men into the work 
of preaching in masses. He rather selected 
here and there those whom he could trust 
with the precious message of his life. The 
church has not always remembered this ex- 


ample. Too frequently it has thought that 
the mere calling of numbers of young men 
into the ministry would meet the needs of the 
church. Jesus’ method is better. He begged 
his disciples to pray that the Father would 
call such as he chose for the great adventure. 
A praying church will have a conquering min- 
istry. But any cheaper and less personal 
method of increasing its preaching force will 
have only secondary and too often unhappy 
results. 
Instructions to the Twelve. 

When he had called the disciples to this 
work of evangelism, he laid upon them cer- 
tain instructions regarding their plan of work. 
They were not to leave Jewish territory. 
They must not even go across the border 
into the half-Jewish region of Samaria, but 
rather confine themselves to their own people, 
the lost sheep of the household of faith. 
They were to proclaim everywhere the coming 
of the kingdom, which was present already 
in the person of Jesus, and was in a measure 
present in their own lives. They were to do 
the things they had seen Jesus do, heal the 
sick and minister to helpless and demoralized 
humanity, realizing that as they had par- 
taken so fully of the nature of Christ, they 
were freely to give it forth to others. 

They were to make no provision for the 
way. No money was to be taken, nor any 
extra garments. They were to depend en- 
tirely upon the free gifts of those to whom 
they came, knowing that their message was 
worthy of reward. They were to seek repu- 
table homes to dwell in, and in them they 
were to remain as long as they tarried in a 
city. They were to bring the atmosphere of 
peace and good will into whatever house they 
entered, as all servants of Jesus are to do. 
If, at last, in spite of their earnest efforts 
the people of the place refused to listen to 
their message, they must leave the town 
with that characteristic gesture of condemna- 
tion, the shaking of dust from their feet, as 
a token that they put upon the people them- 
selves the responsibility of their present ac- 
tion. And surely a heavy judgment rested on 
any community that refused them hospitality 
and hearing. 

By a comparison of this body of teaching 
with the similar records in Luke (Luke 9:1-6, 
10:1-24) it will be seen that in the first gos- 
pel the instructions to the twelve and the 
seventy have been combined. They differ 
little save in the sterner note used in the in- 
struction to the larger body toward the close 
of Jesus’ ministry. But these instructions 
stand as a model of direction for those who 
go out in the name of the Christ. And 
though the conditions of our modern life 
have modified some of the details of this 
commission, they have not altered in the 
least the principles which Jesus there set 
forth 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 
By W. D. Endres 


Topic for April 1o: God is Here. Psa. 
139: I-12. 

God is here. Do we believe it? do we 
realize it? Do we act as if we thought it 
true? Think for a minute of what it means. 
There are inner courts in the lives of us all, 
upon which the public cannot gaze. Even 
our most trusted friends are not allowed to 


enter, indeed, there are holy of holies into 
which not even the life-long companion, hus- 
band or wife, is asked to come. The most 
faithful biographer charitably draws the 
mantle of silence over the inner life of the 
man or woman about whom he writes if 
there be those things there which would 
humiliate. This is right. Who of us wants 
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to know of the things which are out of keep- 
ing with the great and good lives of Wash- 
ington, or Lincoln, or Frances E. Willard. 
They have been so glorious, so helpful and so 
inspiring that we do not want the unfortu- 
nate things of their lives revealed. But 
God knows them all. Not only the things of 
darkness away from the gaze of the world 
but all the unspoken thoughts and con- 
trolled and smothered impulses. Yea, those 
things of the heart which they have felt but 
never expressed even to themselves. 

But let us remember that God is here 
with us. He is not a God of the mountains, 
of the sea, of the valley merely, but of hu- 
man lives. He knows the inmost recesses of 
your heart and mind. Would we be willing 
to have the thoughts of our minds, the feel- 
ings of our hearts, and the deeds of our 
bodies to be written out and displayed on 
a canvas in large letters over a thoroughfare 
of the city? From such a thing we all 
shrink. Then we do well remember that, 
think what we will, say what we may, and 
do this deed, or that, God is ever present and 
sees and knows them all. We can literally 
say to Jehovah as the Psalmist did centuries 
ago: 

Thou searchest out my path and my lying 
down, 

Thou art acquainted with all my ways. 

There is not a word in my tongue, 

But, lo, O Jehovah, thou knowest it all to- 
gether. 

We are young people, and strong is the 
temptation to do things which our con- 
science condemns and our elders disapprove. 
Many are the times, too, when we slip 
away and do under the cover of the night’s 
darkness these same things because we are 
sure they will not be found out. But do we 
forget that God is there. Says our lesson 
again: 

Even the darkness hideth not from thee, 

But the night shineth as the day: 

The darkness and the light are both alike to 
thee. 


There is only one way then for Christians 
(Endeavorers) to be acceptable to God and 
that is to be genuine. In just a word, it is 
justly assumed that the Christian, as such, 
is committed to the defense and extension 
of righteousness. This is what God wants, 
with nothing less than an earnest effort to 
do this will He be satisfied. Are we doing 
this? Let us be careful how we answer, for 
God is here. He hears the answer and knows 
if it be true. 


The Coign of Vantage 

(Continued from page 13.) 
pay with the feverish greed of a miser. When 
it came to an end he collapsed bodily and 
mentally. He gave up, and sat for hours, 
drowsy and inert in his chair, by the window 
in the sun. Death was stamped on his gaunt 
face. 

In his presence Susan was the same cheerful 
and hopeful creature that she always had 
been; she laughed and joked and sang at her 
sewing machine which ran all day long, for 
Eleanor succeeded in getting many orders 
for her amongst her own friends. Then, too 
Randall’s wife brought quantities of material 
to make up into garments for the children of 
the Orphan Asylum. Of necessity Eldora had 
to quit school. She brought her books home 
and made no complaint, but Susan knew that 
she cried herself to sleep that night. 

Eleanor was a haven of refuge, and the 
next morning she slipped away to have a talk 
with her, taking a bit of hand-sewing along 
that she might lose no time. She let her 


tears flow while she talked, filling Eleanor 
with that compunction and dismay which she 
might have felt at such signs of grief in a 
strong man. It was utterly unlike anything 
that she had ever known in the self-sufficient, 
resolute creature. 
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“That Gates was right,” she said abruptly, 
“things have turned out just as he said they 
would. Randall couldn’t help himself when 
the Trust got ready to swaller him. And it’s 
the trusts that make such fellers as Gates 
and keeps ’em busy.” She sighed deeply and 
continued: “Seems to me I feel as sorry 
about Eldory as anything. She was so am- 
bitious and took such an interest in her 
studies.” 

“It is hard,” replied Eleanor sympathet- 
ically, as she saw a bright drop splash on the 
little garment Susan was finishing. “But the 
hard times cannot last always; when the 
weather is warmer Alonzo will be better, and 
he can look for another place.” 

“Hain’t he looked and looked!” exclaimed 
Susan despairingly. “That is half what’s the 
matter with him, poor man. He wasn’t strong 
when the works shut down, but he wasn’t 
what you'd call ‘sick.’ Now he’s clean broke 
down; he’ll never be any better and I know 
it as well as you do, Miss Eleanor.” 

Eleanor was silent; she could not truthfully 
contradict her. 

“He’s fell behind with his dues at the lodge, 
so he ain’t entitled to any help from them— 
after payin’ assessments all these yeurs. Ran- 
dall’s been good as gold, but we can’t take 
any more from him—not seein’ any way of 
ever payin’ it back.” 

“I’m sure he’d never press you.” 

“No. In spite of all I can do, what with 
medicine and doctor’s bills and payments on 
the lot, our money’s goin’ fast.” Her deep 
discouragement pierced Eleanor’s heart. 

After a moment Susan went on: “If I'd 
had sewin’ all along I could have managed 
better, but I couldn’t get that, till you helped 
me. Poor Eldory, she has to do most of 
the work and help me sew besides. It’s hard 
on her—and to lose her schoolin’ too——” 

“She need not lose it. I would be glad to 
help her. I’m dreadfully rusty; but I'll study 
up, and perhaps what I once knew will come 
back to me.” 

Susan looked at her gratefully, unable to 
speak for some time, then she said: 
comin’ here was certainly a blessin’ to us. 
The good Lord, himself, must’a sent you.” 
She thought sadly a moment: “Ain’t things 
strange! The ones that don’t want things 
has to have ’em, and them that does has to 
go without them all their days.” 

“It is always so,” replied Eleanor. 

“Ned hates school; he’ll never want to go, 
an’ when he gets old enough he’ll quit an’ 
go to work, if there’s any work left anywhere 
for such as us, by that time! But Eldory 
took such an interest. She was proud of 
standin’ at the head of her class, and she’s 
set her heart on bein’ a teacher. 

“She shall be a teacher, yet,” said Eleanor 
with conviction. “We will see to that. And, 
Susan, think of what people have done who 
had no schooling at all-—-the teachers, the 
presidents, and great editors, who have had 
almost no education.” 

“That’s all right,” replied Susan, “and, if 
they done well without, they’d a’ done a heap 
better with it. I don’t take no stock in all 
this talk about adversity trainin’ and helpin’ 
us. Many a one’s had the life crushed out 
of him by the terrible trials he’s gone through, 
fittin’ himself for his place, when he needed 
all the strength for the work he’d been count- 
in’ on doin’.” Eleanor did net attempt to 
make denial. 

“The folks that talk that ’a way, don’t 
know nothin’ about it. I don’t mean you; 
God knows you’ve had your full share. If 
they had to hustle like the folks they’re so 
fond of preachin’ at, they’d change their 
tune.” She picked up her sewing, wiped her 
eyes and resumed her work. 

After a short silence she said abruptly: “I 
sold my organ. Wells & Company said they’d 
give me fifty dollars for it, as I’d kept it so 
good. It was worth twict that, but I needed 
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the money so, with Lon havin’ to have so 
many things.” 

Eleanor pitied her deeply, as only a woman 
could, for she knew that poor Susan felt that 
one more claim to respectability was gone 
with the organ. She had not time to say a 
word of comfort for Eldora’s voice was heard 
calling: 

“Ma! Ma! Pa wants you!” 

“He’s just like a teethin’ baby. I can’t 
leave him a minute,” said Susan pityingly as 
she hurried away. 

With the sale of the organ began the 
spoilation of Susan’s home, in which she had 
taken such innocent pride. Eleanor soon 
missed the hanging lamp with its scintillating 
prisms. Then the plush-covered album dis- 
appeared. The bartender of the “Bird-cage,” 
the new saloon which had been opened in one 
of the recently vacated grocery stores on the 
outskirts of Wakefield, bought the couch at 
a bargain. He also took Teddy’s house off 
his ‘hands, paying him liberally for the paint- 
ing and other work he had done. 

Teddy was even less fortunate than Alonzo. 
He was one of the many who could find no 
work of any sort in the town. He even asked 
to dig in the streets, but found the places 
filled by the tools of the “ward-workers.” He 
was forced to modify his fixed belief that “a 
man out of a job can get another for the 
asking, if he really wants work.” 

The wedding was postponed of necessity. It 
was impossible to keep up a home with the 
little money he had left and with no cerainty 
for the future. Mary folded up her pretty 
trousseau, which she had prepared with such 
fond anticipations, and packed it away, with 
the delicate lingerie and initialed linen which 
were her especial pride. She had not in the 
least shared Teddy’s hopeful views; she could 
see no prospect of better times, and she was 
haunted by a certainty that ill luck had 
overtaken them, and that everything was at 
an end. 

Eleanor realized how unhappy she must be, 
and invited her to come and stay with her, 
and Mary, sick of her dismal boarding house— 
indeed, unable to stay there longer—accepted 
the invitation gratefully. She was installed 
in the little room that Eleanor has occupied 
before her mother’s death, and which she had 
occupied on her frequent visits, and in the 
quiet, well ordered household began to regain 
her shaken courage. 

She was not willing to settle down on 
Eleanor—a helpless burden—and she was for- 
tunate enough to get another situation. Het 
employer was not a second Dick Randall, she 
soon discovered, but heaped work upon her, 
the bookkeeping as well as the correspondence, 
until she was often detained late into the 
night. 

She was never able to pass the little house 
that was to have been her home. Every as- 
sociation connected with it was now a source 
of pain, and almost unendurable regret. Mary 
had not yet attained that “patience under 
affliction” for which the Litany makes special 
petition, and which, if acquired, at last schools 
the soul to submission. 

As but few of the Neighborly Club had been 
directly dependent on the Works, they were 
not so greatly affected by its closing down, 
and the meetings were not discontinued. But, 
with sorrow and distress all about them, they 
found much to do in the imperative work of 
relief. Many were the plans that they de- 
vised which would help without wounding the’ 
self-respect of those who, for the first time in 
their lives, found themselves in need of as- 
sistance. ; 

Brainard’s letters were now Eleanor’s chief 
comfort. She thought she had had some com- 
prehension of his sympathy, his helpfulness 
and strength in the past, but she realized 
in their closer relations, how far her estimate 
of his mind and character had fallen short. 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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From Easter till Children’s Day—one of the 
most fruitful times for the aggressive church. 
Many of the results of the year’s work will be 
gathered up at this time. 

The offering for the work of the churches 
in May will call for careful preparation on 
the part of pastor and people that the offer 
ing may be worthy of the strength of the 
church. 

The Congress of the Disciples is in session 
at Bloomington, Ind., this week, a report of 
these meetings will be made in our pages next 
week. This has come to be one of the signi- 
ficant meetings of our Brotherhood each year. 

The call of the National Benevolent Asso 
ciation should not be neglected by any of the 
churches. If the offering was not taken last 
Sunday it should not on that account be al- 
lowed to go by default. Next Sunday will 
not be too late. 

* . . 


American Missions in May. 


A new church has been organized at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and articles of incorporation filed 
with the court at Waterloo. 

J. W. Marshall, Evangelist, is leading the 
forces at Waterloo, Iowa, in a two weeks’ 
meeting. 

Stephen J. Corey, Secretary of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, spoke at the 
First Church, Bloomington, Ill., March 13. 

Charles E. MeVay is singing in a meeting 
at Morrell, Kansas, for C. H. Mattox. He 
has one or two open dates for the summer. 


The attendance of the Sunday School at 
Urichsville, Ohio, is near the 400 mark and 
the pastor is trying to push it over the line. 

“Growth Through Loss and Defeat” was the 
subject of the sermon by Edward Scribner 
Ames, at the Hyde Park Church, Palm Sun- 
day. 

H. W. Head reports the work at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., moving along nicely. H. W. Wil- 
son is the pastor, and his work usually goes 
along in good shape. 

The office of the Board of Church Extension 
has been moved to 603 New England Build- 
ing, Kansas City. This change was made nec 
essary in order to secure more room. 

A series of Decision meetings were held in 
the Central Church, Syracuse, New York, dur 
ing Passion Week. Joseph A. Serena, the pas- 
tor, did the preaching. 

At three o’clock on Easter Sunday after 
noon, the Colorado Christian Home, West 
29th Ave., and Tennyson Street, Denver, was 
dedicated. 

W. J. Wright will hold a meeting in Nor- 
folk, Va., during April, which it is expected 
will mean much for the growth of the 


churches in that city 


Mrs. J. P. Pinkerton, wife of the beloved 
pastor at Springfield, Mo., died March 20, and 
was buried on the 22nd, is the sad news an 
nounced by telegram. 

The Christian Church at Marshalltown, 
Iowa. has secured the services of C. W. Me 
Cord, formerly Presbyterian Minister of that 
city. 

Charles Darsie, pastor of the church at 
Urichsville, Ohio, has been leading the church 
at Nelsonville, in a meeting in which there 
have been nearly one hundred additions. 


The Sunday Schools of Denver, Colorado, 
have an athletic Association, and have this 
year elected James A. Semple, of the South 
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Broadway Sunday School, as president. 


Mark 8. Peckham, son of G. A. Peckham, 
Hiram College, is now pastor of the church at 
Sumter, South Carolina, and reports frequent 
additions to the membership of the church. 


Miss Olive Griffith, Living Link missionary 
from the First Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
planning to return in April for a brief visit 
in the homeland. Miss Griffith’s work is at 
Damoh, India. 


Walter L. Martin, formerly pastor of the 
University Heights Church, San Diego, has 
been called to the pastorate of the church at 
Douglass, Arizona, and begins his labors at 
once. 


W. E. Bobbitt, Pastor of the church at 
Woodland, California, has been giving gener- 
ously of his time during the last few weeks in 
assisting in the temperance campaign in his 
county. 


A. M. Meldrum has resigned at Pendleton, 
Oregon, after a very successful work in which 
a new church has been built. Mr. Meldrum is 
highly commended as pastor and preacher. He 
will remain on the Coast. 


E. W. Cole, pastor of the church at Hunting- 
ton, Ind., observed Passion week, by giving in 
the church each evening, a series of illus- 
trated lectures, on events connected with the 
closing days of the Master’s earthly life. 


The church at Liberty, Mo., R. G. Frank, 
pastor, is rejoicing over the fact that their 
offering for Foreign Missions this year puts 
them in the Living Link class. This is a fine 
accomplishment for this fine old church. 


B. H. Melton has resigned as pastor of the 
Marshall St. Church, Richmond, Va., after 
eight years of successful work there. He has 
not yet accepted a call to another church and 
will remain in Richmond until September. 


The choir of sixty voices of the University 
Chureh, Des Moines, sang “The Crucifixion,” 
at the service of the church Palm Sunday 
morning. The Pastor, C. S. Medbury, gave 
a short sermon on the crucifixion. 


There were 519 in the Sunday School of the 
church at South Lawrence Avenue Church, 
Wichita, Kan., Sunday, March 29, and two 
additions to the church. The offering for 
Foreign Missions was $150. C. C. Sinclair 
is the pastor. 


James M. Helms has resigned as pastor of 
the church at Lawrenceburg, Indiana, that he 
may give his time to developing oil and coal 
interests which have just been discovered on 
some land which he holds in Virginia. 


The attendance of the Sunday School at the 
South Broadway Church, March 13, was 410, 
and the offering $32.99, including an offering 
from one of the classes of boys for state mis- 
sions, amounting to $10.00, and another of- 
fering of $11.00 for the organ fund. 


Special Decision services were held at the 
South Geddes Street Church, Troy, New York, 
under the leadership of the Pastor, C. R. 
Stauffer, and Arthur Braden, President of 
Keuka College, beginning Sunday, March 20, 
and closing Easter Sunday. 

Harry G. Hill of the Third Church, Indian- 
apolis, was assisted by L. E. Sellers in a 
special series of meetings preceeding Easter. 
Work is progressing on the new church build- 
ing which will be the best of our Brotherhood 
in the city. 


A. R. Liverett, Minister of the Christian 
Chureh at Cameron, Mo., lectured Friday 
night, March 18, at Troy, Kan., under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Sunday School 
Class. He will lecture at Princeton, Mo., 
March 31. 


The meetings at the Englewood Church, 
under the leadership of W. J. Wright and H. 
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S. Saxton are in progress. There have been 
a number of additions to the church, coming 
mostly from the Sunday School, and naturally 
so, for the Englewood Church has a large and 
flourishing School. 


The churches of Huntington, Ind., held a 
union meeting the afternoon of Palm Sunday, 
with addresses by the different pasiors of the 
city. The subject of the address by E. W. 
Cole, pastor of the Christian Church was, “A 
Godly Manhood.” 


At the close of the meeting with the Central 
Church, Des Moines, Peter Ainslie, President 
of the American Christian Missionary Society 
will go with I. N. McCash on a tour of the 
Central States, speaking in several of the 
more important churches. 


A forty thousand dollar church was dedi- 
cated by F. M. Rains, at Amarillo, Texas, 
March 20. More than ten thousand dolars 
was raised, which provides for all indebted- 
ness against the property. W. P. Jennings 
is the pastor. 


Announcement has been made that W. H. 
Book, pastor of the Tabernacle Church, Col- 
umbus, Indiana, has been offered a position as 
teacher in Virginia Christian College, with 
the condition that half of the year should be 
spent in work as evangelist for the college. It 
is said that he will not accept. 


S. Ellwood Fisher, who has been serving as 
pastor of the church at Paxton, IIl., will be- 
zin his ministry with the church at Dixon, 
the first of May. Until Mr. Fisher can take 
up the work at Dixon the pulpit will be sup- 
plied from Sunday to Sunday by various min- 
isters. 


Dr. J. M. Philputt, formerly pastor of the 
Union Avenue Church, St. Louis, Mo., has 
sent word from Athens, Greece, that he and 
Mrs. Philputt are in good health and having a 
fine trip. A rare privilege was accorded Mr. 
Pilputt, when at the invitation of the ship 
committee he preached to a large assembly on 
Mars Hill. 


The Sunday School of the Evanston, IIL, 
church made an offering to the building fund 
of the church at the close of their services on 
Easter Sunday. The offering was deposited in 
a huge Easter egg. It was proposed that 
fifty adults should bring one dollar each for 
the fund and that each of the children should 
bring a silver offering. 

The Broadway Church, Denver, observed 
Passion week with services each evening. The 
beloved Pastor, B. B. Tyler, preached on the 
following topics: “The Triumphal Entry,” 
“The Cleansing of the Temple,” “Solemn 
Warning,” “The Unanswerable Question,” 
“The Agony of the Garden,” and “The Trial 
and Death of Jesus.” 


S. D. Dutcher, pastor of the church at Terre 
Haute, Ind., is commended by a local paper for 
his ability to recall names and faces. It is said 
that he can recall at an instant the name of 
every one of the more than twelve hundred 
members of his church. No member of the 
church has yet found ground for disputing the 
claim. This is an accomplishment worth pos- 


sessing. 


The Christian Messenger, Georgia, announc- 
es the death of T. M. Foster, one of Georgia’s 
veterans, after a service of 37 years, as pastor 
of local churches and in the service of the 
state society as Evangelist. An interesting 
item comes from the diary of this soldier of 
the cross, showing that in all this time Mr. 
Foster received for his services an average Sal- 
ary of $415.00 per year. 


The First Church, Springfield, Mo., is said 
to have extended a call to E. W. Bowers, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, to become their pastor, suc- 
ceeding N. M. Ragland, who gave up the work 
here several weeks ago. Mr. Bowers was pas- 
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tor of this church before going to Iowa, and 
it is thought that he will yield to the voice of 
the church in its call to a second service with 
them. 

A Cedar Rapids paper recently gave large 
space to the report of a sermon by F. E. 
Smith, Pastor of the Second Church, on the 
subject, “Towel as Weapon.” The sermon was 
based on the narrative of the washing of the 
Disciples’ feet and from this was impressed 
upon the hearts of the audience the greatness 
of humility in service. A large audience was 
in attendance. 


I. J. Spencer, who has just closed a suc- 
cessful meeting with the University Place 
Church, Des Moines, took occasion while in 
Des Moines Capitol City, to study the com- 
mission form of government and upon his re- 
turn in a Sunday evening sermon described 
and commended the plan to the people of 
Lexington, Ky. This is a fine illustration of 
the place the live preacher will occupy in the 
life of his city and community. 


The annual report of the North Carolina 
Christian Missionary Convention has just 
reached our office. The work in this state is 
being pushed with enthusiasm, and the people 
of the state are hopeful. The officers for the 
present year are: J. W. Hines, President; J. 
H. S. Hodges, Vice President; C. Manly Mor- 
ton, Corresponding Secretary; J. R. Rountree, 
Recording Secretary; and George Hawkney, 
Treasurer. 

The choir of the church at San Jose, Cal- 
ifornia, has just given the last of a series of 
seven sacred concerts to the new building of 
this church. These musical services have at- 
tracted large numbers to the church, and the 
work of the choir has been of the very best. 
Geo. W. Brewster is the pastor of the church. 


The churches of New York recently held a 
“Disciples’ Banquet,” at the Central Hotel. 
The attendance broke all records. Addresses 
were made by Attorney Williams, who has 
been working for the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement, and I. N. McCash, Secretary of the 
American Christian Missionary Society. 


The Central Illinois Christian Ministerial 
Institute, will be held in Peoria, April 6 and 
7 (Wednesday and Thursday). Addresses are 
to be made by T. T. Holton, Bloomington; B. 
H. Sealock, Petersburg; S. S. Jones, Danville; 
W. F. Turner, Peoria; C. S. Medbury, Des- 
Moines; O. W. Lawrence, Decatur; O. C. Bol- 
man, Havana; J. H. Smart, Decatur; David 
H. Shields, Bureka; R. B. Sloan, Streator; C. 
C. Morrison, Chicago; and Edgar Jones, 
Bloomington. The change from Clinton to 
Peoria was made on account of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement Convention held in Pe- 
oria, April 7 to 10. 


At the missionary rally at the First 
Church, Oakland, March 1, the following 
question was debated: “Resolved, that the 
evangelization of Uhina is of greater moment 
to the future prosperity and trade than the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal.” Pastor Fred 
Newsome, of Richmond, and Prof. E. E. Wash- 
burn, of Fruitvale, took the affirmative; while 
attorney Hugh Brunk, of Berkeley, and Otto 
B. Irelan, also of that city, brought up tne 
negative. Leon V. Shaw was moderator. 
The judges were Prof. H. C. Ingram, of Oak- 
land, Mrs. Louise Jones Taft, Berkeley, and 
A. N. Daniels, Alameda. The decision was in 
favor of the affirmative. 


Andrew P. Johnston, Pastor of the Church 
at Chickasha, Oklahoma, is sending through 
the mails to the membership of his church a 
Series of bulletins informing them of the pro- 
gress of the work and calling their attention 
to things needed. From Bulletin, No. 2, we 
gather some interesting facts. There have 
been fifty-eight additions to the church in the 
past five months. The parsonage has been re- 
paired, the Sunday School attendance has 
doubled; and is now striving for an attend- 
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ance of 500. Earnest effort is being made to 
strengthen the financial work of the church 
so that there may be no danger of any em- 
barrassment at any time. 


John A. Jayne, for fourteen years pastor in 
Pittsburg, Pa., who made himself so favor- 
ably known to the Disciples by his service as 
secretary of the Publicity Committee for the 
Centennial Celebration has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the church at Hampton, 
Virginia, and is already at work in his new 
field. Mr. Jayne is a graduate of Transy]- 
vania University and has been for the last ten 
years pastor of one church. In addition to 
his preaching, Mr. Jayne has written exten- 
sively for the Pittsburg papers, publishing in 
one of them a sermon each Sunday morning. 
With this fine record behind him, he and the 
thurch at Hampton look forward to many 
years of happy ministry together. 


Nathan E, Corey and wife, Keokuk, Iowa, 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary 
March 19th, spending the forenoon with their 
son, where a number of guests were invited 
to dinner, and the afternoon in receiving call- 
ers at their own home. Mr. Corey has been 
pastor of many of the churches of the Disci- 
ples in Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, and has 
received into the membership of the church 
over 7,000 persons. Mr. Corey has done his 
share of travel having visited Europe six dif- 
ferent times. There are four sons of these 
good people otill living, H. M. Corey lives in 
Chicago, and best known among the readers of 
our papers is A. E. Corey, Dean of the Union 
Bible College, Namkin, China. Mr. and Mrs. 
Corey are still in good health and have the 
promise of many days of happy and useful 
living. 

To the surprise of his congregation, J. R. 
Perkins has resigned his pastorate of the 
West Side Church, San Francisco, and will 
return to the middle West when suitable oc- 
casion offers itself. Mr. Perkins was called 
from the church at Paris, Mo., to the church 
at Fresno, California, the largest group of 
Disciples on the coast, and from there he was 
called about a year ago to the West Side 
Church, San Francisco. The Church was 
unanimous in its desire that Mr. Perkins re- 
main with them but personal plans for his 
life make it imperative that he accept a work 
in the Middle West, preferably in Missouri. 
We have no doubt but that Mr. Perkins will 


have abundant opportunity to return to the 
state of his choice as soon as this desire is 
known. 


The church at Lathrop, Mo., has purchased 
a new parsonage. It is a commodious house 
and will answer a very urgent need. The 
church raised $2,000 as first payment. The 
offering for foreign missions thus far is over 
$85, the best in the history of the church. 


The West Jefferson Street Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has under the leadership of 
their pastor, Earle Marion Todd, adopted a 
systematic plan by which they will hereafter 
make their offering to all missionary pur- 
poses. Their plan is to create a “Fund for 
Missions and Benevolences.” Subscriptions 
for this fund are solicited from members of 
the church and the congregation, and are pay- 
able :the first Sunday in each month A 
Church Missionary committee is appointed 
each year which is to recommend to the 
church annually the amount that should be 
appropriated from this fund for different mis- 
sionary interests. A secretary and treasurer 
of the fund keeps an account with each con- 
tributor, and issues regular statements. 'This 
fund for the present year is to be divided be- 
tween the following interests: F. C. M. 8.; 
A. C. M. S.; State Work; Church Extension; 
Benevolent Association; Ministerial Relief; 
Local Charities; and Church Federation. 


John L. Brandt and wife in their tour 
around the world, are now in Japan, whence 
they go to China, India, and Burmah, before 
entering the Mediterranean. Of the progress 
of the Kingdom in Japan, Mr. Brandt writes: 
“There is a gradual zut sure change going 
on that means a complete transformation of 
religion. The missionaries have done great 
work, but it is only a beginning. All are 
hopeful. The prejudices against the Chris- 
tians are rapidly disappearing, and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity are better understood 
than ever before. The scriptures are being 
studied by many students who have never 
been in a mission school. The statesmen 
are studying the Bible and every where one 
ean see the benign influence of Christianity. 
With the wide spread study and use of the 
English language has gone the many bene- 
fits of our ‘civilization. Now is the time 
to sow the good seed. What is done today 
will count immeasureably for the future.” 

“The Breadwinners Bible Class.” taught 
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J. W. Marshall, evangelist, is holding a 
meeting at Waterloo, Iowa. 


The church at Leston, Mo., is making plans 
for a new house to be built this coming sum- 
mer. 

Dr. W. E. Macklin and family of Nankin, 
China, sail for America next month for a 
six months’ furlough. 

J. M. Helms has resigned at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., to care for certain business interests 
at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

W. B. Crewdson leaves Corning, 
the first of April for a pastorate in North 
Dakota. 

Dr. W. N. Lemmon, Greenville, Texas, 
will soon go to the Philippine Islands as 


Iowa, 


a missionary. 


The congregation of the University Place 
Church at Urbana, IIl., is planning extensive 
improvements on its property this year. 


Fine progress is now being made on the 
new building of the First Church, East St. 
Louis, Ill. The building will cost when com- 
plete $30,000.00. 


President Miner Lee Bates, Hiram College, 
recently visited Warren, Ohio, occupying the 
pulpit of the First Church both morning 
and evening. 


The church at Healdsburg, California has 
called M. 8S. Johnson to become its pastor 
and he will enter upon his work early in 
April. 

“The church at Pendleton, Oregon, has just 
completed its thirty thousand dollar build- 
ing which replaces the fram building de- 
stroyed by fire in 1908. The building was 
dedicated March 20. 


Miss Katherine Ruckner of Somerset, Ky., 
reached Tokyo from Kyoto Jan. 14. Miss 
Rucker is an artist and will spend some 
time in Tokyo studying Japanese art. She 
is living with Miss Miller. 


The Sheffield Ave., Church, Chicago has 
reduced its indebtedness to $2,500.00 and is 
facing the future with courage strong. W. F. 
Shaw, the pastor, has been a faithful leader 
of this church in its fight against great odds. 


W. M. Vories who has been doing inde- 
pendent mission work in Japan since 1907, 
supporting himself by teaching English and 
by doing architectural work, is on his way 
to America to secure funds for erecting 
suitable building for his work. Some of 
the rope-holders of the Yotsuya Mission are 
also helping Mr. Vories. It is a aeserving 
work. : 


Nelson Hastings Trimble, pastor of the 
Metropolitan Church, Chicago, has announced 
on an attractive calendar a series of Sun- 
day evening sermons, “To Young Men and 
Other Folk.” The following are the sub- 
jects: “The Man Who Was First,” “The 
Man Who Wanted Vision,” “The Man Who 
Stuck to It,” “The Man Who did Nothing,” 
“The Man Who Obeyed,” “The Man Who 
Refused,” “The Man Who Chose Best.” In 
this calendar Mr. Trimble shows ability in 
advertising, in such a way as to command 
the attention of the community. 


We have received the program of the 
dedicatory services of the Magnolia Avenue 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, which was held, 
March 27. Edward McShane Waits is the 
pastor. The service began at 10:45 a. m., 
with the sermon by F. M. Rains, Cincinnati. 
In the dedicatory ceremony the church used 
a service prepared by Robert J. Burdette, 
and adapted by the pastor to the particular 
field. The music used on the occasions was 
by the best composers. In the afternoon 
was held a fraternal service in which the 
pastors of the various churches of the com- 
munity were represented. 
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Yet Another Kansas City Church 


And One of the Fairest in the Brotherhood 


The Linwood Boulevard Christian Church 
was started about twenty-five years ago as 
a mission Sunday-school over a store room 
on Holmes street, Kansas City, Mo. This 
Sunday-school was organized by a class of 
boys in the Sunday-school of the old First 
Christian Church, Eleventh and Locust streets, 
of which T. P. Haley was pastor. Miss Ellen 
Hackett taught this class, and a number of 
men, now preaching in various parts of our 





Burris A. JENKINS. 


brotherhood, were members of this class, 
among them the present pastor of the Lin- 
wood Church, Burris A Jenkins. He was 
present at the first session of this Sunday- 
school. After a while a church organization 
was formed and a building erected at the 


corner of Thirty-first and Charlotte streets, 
For a long time the church was called the 
Springfield Avenue Christian Church. Broth- 
ers Gilham and Jinnett were the first two 
pastors. When Dr. Haley resigned his work 
at the First Christian Church, he went out to 
this little Springfield Avenue Church and 
preached for them without remuneration for 
a good many years, until finally about six 
years ago the church purchased ground and 
built a foundation at the corner of Linwood 
boulevard and Forest avenue, removing to 
this basement as their place of worship. Dr. 
Haley, on account of his advanced age, re- 
signed his work and suggested the name of 
Dr. Jenkins as his successor. Two years ago 
last fall he was called and accepted the work, 
with a membership of about 550. 

On December 26, 1909, the completed edifice 
was dedicated by Drs. Haley and Jenkins 
together. The total cost of the building was 
$132,000 including a $10,000 pipe organ, which 
is the finest in the city. $25,000 was raised 
on dedication day to pay off the floating 
indebtedness on the structure. A bond issue 
of $50,000 yet remains to be taken care of, 
though this issue was made for ten years. 

Dr. Charles Reign Scoville has just elosed 
a meeting with this congregation by which 
over 300 have been added to the church roil 
and something like 400 to this and other 
churches combined. The congregation now 
numbers about 1,100; the Sunday-school on 
last Sunday reached 644. The church has the 
usual departments and organizations, all of 
them healthy and vigorous. Since the close of 
Dr. Scoville’s work about $1,700 has been 
subscribed to the current expense fund of the 
congregation. The official board has voted to 
become a living link for foreign missions. It 
has already been, for several years, a living 
link in the home work and everything looks 
bright for the future work of the church. 
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“The World”s Cry” 


By S. W. Traum. 

“For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
(with us) until now,” says Paul. Creation 
has “an earnest expectation,” and this waits 
on “the revealing of the sons of God.” Not, 
as I take it, that the sons shall be revealed, 
so much as it is a revealing by the sons of 
God. Creation groans and travails, and its 
ery is inarticulate, but it is the “glory of 
the sons of God” to interpret that cry, and to 
give it answer. Creation’s abasement was 
through no will of its own, but through the 
will of him who subjected it, that in hope 
deliverance should be given from this “bond- 
age of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God.” 

When Paul says “and in like manner the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmity,” speaking 
for us when we cannot speak for ourselves, 
the argument is that we perform a like office 
for the world. If we walk in the light, we 
speak as those who thus walk. Our advan- 
tage over the world is our new view-point. 
The God whom others ignorantly worship we 
declare. The Spirit works in us and through 
us to the salvation of the world. If in the 
progress of the world’s redemption there is 
delay, we must know what causes it. It is 
a hurt world with which we are dealing, and 
its ery ascends to heaven. But the answer 
that God gives is through us. 

A deputation of disciples once came from 
John to Jesus to inquire as to his ability to 
make good in healing the world’s diseases 
and dispelling its distempers, and assuaging 
its pain. “Art thou he that should come or 
look we for another?” John’s cry is the 
analogue of the world’s ery. The world yet 
wants to know whether in the midst of this 
new world in which we live Jesus is sufficient. 
For reply we must have the “revealing of 
the sons of God,” just as Jesus in his reply 
to John “revealed the Son of God.” The 
world needs that message, and care must be 
taken that it be not lost in the midst of the 
complexity of our mechanical contrivances 
by which we endeavor to carry on the Lord’s 
work. 

If in our day we are disposed to ask 
whether Jesus can make good, it surely is not 
an irrelevant question to ask, make good in 
what sense? Everything is in that question. 
Has not the world expected Jesus to make 
good in regions over which he has not as- 
sumed jurisdiction? Has there ever been a 
time that Jesus has not made good? May 
it not be that any disappointment known 
to the questioner has grown out of his mis- 
taken notions as to what Jesus has come to 
accomplish? That Jesus understood John, 
and under the circumstances gave him the 
fittest reply, I have not the least doubt. 
And if we may judge from what Jesus said 
in reply, we may discover something of the 
difficulty that lay in John’s way. John was 
looking for the Messianic reign, and doubt- 
less measured it after the material splendor 
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of earthly courts. But Jesus corrected this 
by indicating the kind of work that needed 
yet to be done to bring about that universal 
reign of God. 

That vision of the kingdom of God the 
church has lost in the centuries that have 
intervened since the Lord ascended. As an 
institution, she has concerned herself with 
things less matter-of-fact than the present 
distresses of the world. She has pictured her 
Lord as having gone to glory, and drawing 
her imagery from the splendor and pomp of 
earthly courts, and adorning her speech with 
the phraseology of the twenty-fourth Psalm, 








Follow the International 
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Every informed Sunday - school 
worker desires to have the graded 
system introduced into his school. 
But it seems like too big an under- 
taking to grade the school all at once. 
Hence nothing at all is done, and the 
school goes on in the same old absurd 
way of teaching the children the 
lessons provided for grown-up people 

The International S. S. Committee 
has made it possible to bring the 
graded system in, like the Kingdom 
of God comes, “without observation.” 
You can have your school graded 
without any agony—almost without 
knowing it, except in its beneficent 
results. Begin at the bottom now— 
with the elementary grades, the 
pupils under twelve years old. Pro- 
vide teachers and pupils with the 
Bethany Graded Lessons, based on 
the outlines already authorized by the 
{nternational Committee. Later on— 
perhaps in nine month or a year from 
now—when the Committee authorizes 
an outline of lessons for the Inter- 
mediate grades you will be ready to 
adopt them and the Bethany Series 
will be ready with the helps for you. 
And so on, through the Senior and 
Advanced grades, follow the Interna- 
tional Committee and as fast as they 
provide the lessgns you will be ready 
to adopt them. 

Our advice to all schools, then, is: 
FOLLOW THE INTE«NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. No independent course 
yet devised is better than that pro- 
vided by the International Com- 
mittee, if indeed there is one so good 
in all respects. Besides, there is 
advantage in the whole Sunday-school 
world studying together when our 
leaders really lead—as the Interna- 
tional Committee is now doing. 

The Bethany Graded Lessons may 
be commenced at any time. Purchase 
the main bulk of your supplies where- 
ever you wish, but let us furnish you 
these fascinating lessons for your 
pupils under twelve. THE NEW 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY CO., 700 
East Fortieth Street, Chicago. 
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and embellishing it withal with the first verse 


of “Coronation,” has worked up quite a 
rhetorical effect. Her attitude has been that 
of contemplating the glories of the King at 
an almost immeasurable distance, and seeing 
that the ravages of sin continue cries out: 
“Is this he who should come, or look we for 
another?” The manifest answer to John 
would be (if we might paraphrase it): “Go 
tell John that I have not gone away. I am 
still here. There is a great work that I have 
to do. I am not content to rest in a supernal 
glory while my brothers, my kinsmen in the 
flesh, are bowed down with heavy loads. I 
am no sinecure, who seeks office for his own 
enrichment, but am come to serve. My scars 
will tell the story of my heart’s supreme de- 
sire. On my way back to God, I must take 
my weaker brother. The halt and maimed, 
the blind and the lame, the lepers of body and 
of soul, I want to help. I am come not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. Go back 
and tell John that I am spending my days 
and nights in this kind of work. Tell him 
that.” 

If corrective we need in our estimate of the 
work of Jesus, or what is the same thing, of 
the work that Jesus would do through us, 
it must descend into particulars of just this 
type. Since the days of Christ’s life on 
earth, but few species of oppression have be- 
come extinct. They are all here and life is 
still hard. The hedgerow work is still at a 
premium among the children of men. The 
symbol that best suits the age of the son of 
man is not the ecstasy that leads the dervish 
to fall down in frenzy, nor yet of the Mussel- 
man who can for hours sit and devoutly con- 
template his navel, but a Christianity that is 
willing to spend and be spent in errands of 
mercy, inspired by a heart that loves and 
feels, and a mind that plans, and that is 
able to make a body render a service on pur- 
pose. I believe that there are people who 
ean do this for Jesus who could not do it, 
for any other person in all the world. It is 
because this number is legion, and the hosts 
of Christ’s servants increase daily that we 
are full of optimism. As we hear the world’s 
ery, let us not alone give it the message, 
but the service; not alone say, but do it, and 
so will we accomplish the “revealing of the 
sons of God.” 

Richmond, Ind. 


Notes from Paducah, Ky. 


The writer closed his work in Fulton, Mo., 
the middle of December last, and began work 
at once with the First Christian Church in 
Paducah. He found a church property worth 
about $45,000, centrally located, in the very 
heart of the fifth city in Kentucky with 30,- 
000 inhabitants. The church has an audito- 
rium which seats 1,100 people, the largest and 
most beautiful in the city, Sunday school 
room, class rooms, dining room, etc., well 
equipped in every way for modern, aggressive 
church work. The membership of the church 
is about 350, among the best and most con- 
secrated people of the city. 

In addition to the First Church the Dis- 
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ciples have two other congregations. The 
Tenth Street Church is ministered to by 
G. D. Wyatt, who accepted the pastorate 
January 1. This congregation has a mem- 
bership of about 200. It is one of the most 
aggressive religious bodies in the city. A 
new church home is needed and a movement 
is now on foot to build a $15,000 church. 
The church on Goebel Ave. has 130 members. 
H. M. Philips is their minister. 

These three months of service with the 
church, where George E, Flower and W. H. 
Pinkerton spent possibly the most fruitful 
and happy years of their ministries, have 
been months of accomplishments beyond our 
most sanguine expectations. The church 
board decided to use the individual envelope 
system for current expenses and this was 
installed the first of the year. The plan is 
always successful, for it is the reasonable, 
scriptural and convenient way of raising the 
church finances. The Ladies’ Furnishing So- 
ciety presented the church with a very hand- 
some individual communion service. Some 
needed improvements have been made on the 
church property. The Bible school has grown 
steadily, with E. B. Bell as superintendent. 
A number of members of the church have 
adopted tithing as the minimum measure of 
their financial obligations to God. Twenty 
persons have been added to the church. 

Our great achievement has been in making 
the church a living link in the Foreign 
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Christian Missionary Society. This church 
has not been recognized as one of our great 
missionary churches. There has not been 30 
much antagonism to missions as the spirit 
of indifference, due largely to the fact that 
the church has had heavy financial obliga- 
tions at home to meet. Previous to the offer- 
ing, for a month a campaign of education on 
missions was waged. The climax of the cam- 
paign was reached in a visit from Stephen 
J. Corey. He spoke on Sunday, March 6, on 
“How the Missionaries Work” and “The Ac- 
complishments of Missions during the Past 
Century.” On Monday evening, March 7, a 
banquet was given, under auspices of the 
men’s Bible class, prepared and served by the 
Ladies’ Furnishing Society, to 100 men. The 
ladies gratuitously provided the banquet, 
which was pronounced by all the most beau- 
tiful and bountiful which they had ever 
enjoyed. J. C. Utterback was toastmaster, 
C. C. Grassham spoke on “The Bible School 
the Basis of Christian Citizenship.” George 
C. Wallace on “Reducing the Church Debt,” 
Dr. I. B. Howell on “The Elements of Suc- 
cess.” The closing address was made by 
Brother Corey on “Men and Missions.” That 
week pastoral letters were sent to the mem- 
bership and each member provided with a 
collection envelope with name written there- 
on. The following Sunday at the close of 
the sermon, without any begging or soliciting 
amounts, the baskets were passed. The 
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count showed that we were a living link. 
This was six times the apportionment and 
sixteen times the amount given last year. 
One of the leading church officers said that 
he had been giving $10 a year to foreign 
missions from a sense of duty wth abso- 
lutely no interest in the enterprise, but that 
now he had a new vision of it, a new interest 
in it, a new sense of obligation toward it. 
This year he gave $50. The experience of 
this man was the experience of many others, 
I have never found a more responsive people 
than the members of the church here. 

We have a church debt of $8,000. We shall 
reduce the debt this year $1,000, and possibly 
2,000. Before any pledges are taken the 
Ladies’ Furnishing Society agrees to give 
$500.00 and possibly more on the debt this 
year. Two of the elders, Bros. H. C. Overbey 
and George C. Wallace agree to give $100.00 
each of every $1,000 raised. The church 
debt is not a burden now and we hope to do 
more for Missions than ever before. As the 
pastor I have suggested three ambitions of 
mine for the congregation, viz., to make the 
church an evangelistic church, and certainly in 
a city like this there are the opportunities, to 
make it missionary in spirit and in service, 
and to emphasize the teaching function and 
thereby build up a large Sunday School. We 
have seen “the hand of the Lord” with us 
thus far and our faith guarantees its contin- 
uance. W. A. Fire. 
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have become a great host which no man can number. 
credit us with having changed the thought and practice of all religious bodies in America. Sects 
and denominations still remain, but the spirit which creates and maintains them has undergone great 
change. A host of leaders in all the bodies are of one heart and one soul with us in our plea for 
CHRISTIAN UNION ON THE NEW TESTAMENT BASIS. Party walls are fast crumbling, and the 
sheep will ere long be of but ‘‘one flock, one Shepherd.”’ 
and piety, have lost both their significance and power. 


repee! 


The Disciples of Christ stand at the threshold of their second century. Under His guidance we 
Generous critics among our religious neighbors 


The great historic creeds, works of genius 
Our first century has taught both church 








and world that to hold fast to Christ is enough, ONE CHRIST, ONE BOOK, ONE CHURCH, IN 
ORDER TO ONE REDEEMED HUMANITY, represents the best thought and prayer of our age. 
For ‘‘our plea,’’ ‘‘ "Tis daybreak everywhere.”’ 

The American Christian Missionary Society stands on the threshold of its seventh decade. To 
have come through sixty years’ warfare and work argues its fitness to survive in order to more work. 
From weakness which was all but inanition, the Society has waxed lusty and boasts a multitude of 
friends. The churches it planted and cultivated to the point of self-support are the greatest of our 
brotherhood, and are numbered by thousands. But frontiers and foreigners, cities and sects, mountain- 
eers, Mormons, and the millions away from Christ, call more loudly for our aid now than ever. About 
two-thirds of the American population are unchurched. It is at once our privilege and duty to give 
them the Gospel of the grace of God. The Society can do no more without larger means. We beg and 
bombard, we beseech and besiege individuals and congregations for the money with which to enlarge 
our work. A thousand importuning and deserving bands of brethren appeal in vain to us annually for 
aid. We can help hardly one in ten making application. Scores of groups of Disciples in cities, 
towns, and on frontiers dissolve annually and are lost in the rush of the world or swallowed up by 
vigorous denominations because our people fail to provide an adequate Home Mission fund. In count- 
less places our chance is lost beyond recovery. 

How long shall these conditions obtain? How long shall this Board say ‘‘no,’’ because our appeal 
has fallen upon leaden ears or hearts? We have done our best to get more money; we are proud of 
what we have done with small means. When will you enlarge our means? When will you enable us 
to do our part in American evangelization? 


S. M. COOPER, President, 


W. J. SHELBURNE, Recording Secretary, 
Board of Trustees. 


I. N. McCASH, 
GRANT K. LEWIS, | 


Secretaries. 








MEMBERS 
BENJ. SEBASTIAN, H. T. LOOMIS, GEO. HAWKE, 
CAREY E. MORGAN, R. W. ABBERLY, I. J. CAHILL, 
JOSEPH HAGIN, T. C. HOWE, A. M. HARVUOT, 
A. W. FORTUNE 
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Missionary Directory 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Headquarters, Missionary Training School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
President, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater; Cor. 
M. E. Harlan. Day for regular offering, first 
day in December. 


Sec., Mrs. 
Lord’s 





AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Secretaries—I. N. McCash and Grant K. Lewis. 
Days for offering—tIn churches, first Lord’s day in 

May; Endeavor Societies, first Lord’s day in. July, 

and in Sunday-schools, the Lord’s dav before Thanks- 


giving. 

FOREIGN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President, A. McLean; — ey ~~; F. Rains, 
Stephen J. Corey, E. W. Allen. rs "tor offering—In 
the church, first Lord’s day in m Children’s Day, 
first Lord’s day in June. Postoffice 2 aceon Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Headquarters 603 New England Building, 
ity, Mo. 

Geo. W. Muckley, Sec., to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. T. R. Bryan, treasurer, to 
whom all interest and loans should be paid. Offering 
day, first Lord’s day in September. 


Kansas 





BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
Headquarters, 120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
«A. L, Orcutt, president, to whom all correspondence 

should be addressed. Day for regular offerin~ third 
Lord’s day in December. 


THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
Headquarters, pres N. Euolid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretaries—Mrs. K. Hansbrough, Jas. H. Mo- 
horter. The lay for regular offerings—Easter. Send 
all correspondence and make all remittances to The 
National Benevolent Association. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
Headquarters, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

President, R. A. Long; Secretary, P. C. Macfarlane, 
E. E. Elliot and J. K. Shellenberger. 


Announcement Extraordinary 


The Crescendo Compaign for American 








Missions. 
Pursuant to its policy of publicity, the 
American Christian Missionary Society an- 


nounces to all the churches its plan of cam- 
paign for the May offering. In order to re- 
late the A. C. M. S., vitally and effectually to 
all the churches, a large campaign committee 
has been appointed, representing the entire 
country. Each missionary district in the 
states of our strength, and each of the other 
states, has a member of this committee. This 
committeeman has charge of the campaign 
in behalf of American Missions in his dis- 
trict. His work will be to act as our agent, 
interviewing pastors and elders, soliciting 
from them the pledged fealty to this great 
basic enterprise of the Disciples of Christ; 
arranging for addresses, conferences, and in 
every way developing an interest among the 
churches in the May offering. Through these 
men every church will be reached with an 
appeal from the A. C. M. S. We entreat the 
pastors and leaders in church activities every- 
where to receive these men graciously, both 
on their own account and for their work’s 


sake, cojperating with them and us, and thus 
making this the greatest year in the history 
of general home missions. 
Grant K. Lewis . 
p ’ Secretaries. 


I. N. McCasu, 


Notes from the Foreign Society 


Our school for native evangelists at Nankin 
is gaining a splendid reputation among the 


Similar schools in China. A. E. Cory is in 
charge of the work and is training a large 


group of young men for the native ministry. 

The new church building in Vigan, Philip- 
pine Islands, was recently dedicated. It is 
the largest Protestant building north of Ma- 
nila and 


well fitted for our strong work 
there. There was great enthusiasm on dedi- 
cation day. At night the Catholics vigor- 
ously stoned the roof of the building, but 


the day was a great success and full of joy. 
Our people should have their full quota of 





135 at the great Men’s Missionary Congress 
to be held in Chicago May 3-6. If you can 
go please report to the Foreign Society. 

Our preachers and men who are near should 
not fail to attend the great Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary conventions at Davenport, Iowa, April 
1-3; Peoria, Ill., April 7-10; Indianapolis, Ind., 
April 12-14; St. Paul, April 26-28, and Chi- 
cago, April 29 to May 2. This last conven- 
tion will come just before the Men’s Mission- 
ary Congress at Chicago. 

There are about two hundred in the great 
mission study class in Hiram, conducted by 
Professor C. T. Paul. 

First Church becomes living link. North- 
side and South Omaha combined, become div- 
ing link.—J. M. Kersey, H. J. Kirchstein and 
E. A. Jordan, Omaha, Neb. 

Great and enthusiastic offering this morning 
in our East End Church. Final amount will 
probably reach more than one thousand dol- 
lars, may reach twelve hundred. This would 
mean $4 per member. Nearly everyone gave 
something. The missionary idea pushes up 
the dome of your head and extends the ca- 


pacity of your heart.—John R. Ewers, East 
End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. P. A. Davey of Tokyo, Japan, reports 


that three young women were baptized on Feb- 


ruary 20, at the Koishikawa Church. They 
are gaining a greater interest from the 


younger women. The cooking and singing 
classes are a means of bringing them together 
and they are attending the church services 
more faithfully. 

Professor K. Ishikawa, president of ,our 
Boys’ Middle School and teacher in Drake 
Bible College, Tokyo, recently spent five days 
lecturing in Sendai district. His addresses on 
our Centennial Celebration and other things 
in the United States that impressed him were 
very interesting to the Japanese. 

The church at Akita, Japan, has taken a 
forward step by deciding to become independ- 
ent of mission support. The members of the 
church have assumed all the financial re- 
sponsibilities connected with the church except 
half of the pastor’s salary which the mis- 
sionaries will pay for a while. The Akita 
church was the first church organized by our 
mission and it is but fitting that this church 
should be the first to take such a decided 
step forward. Two young men were bap- 
tized in Akita February 20. 

The church at Nevada, Mo., enters the living 
link rank. They will probably reach $700. 
W. W. Burks is the pastor. 
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FREE SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


For Foreign Missions First Sunday In June 
Se AL CERAM AREER 


nn) 
A normal child with even a good apple will 
give the other fellow a share 





“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to souls benigh te ~ 

The Lamp of Life Deny?” 
The Foreign Christian Missionary Society will 
furnish Children's Day supplies for the sfirst Sun- 
day in June Free to those Sunday-schools ob- 
serving the day in the interest of Foreign Mis- 
sions und sending an offering to the Foreign 


Society. 
FREE SUPPLIES 
Into All the World.”’ The beautiful new 
Chilaren’s Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan. 
Sixteen pages bright songs, recitations, an id 
drills. It is a high-class exercise, yet simple 
enough for the smallest school. 

2. “Lighthouse Missionary Boxes.” These 
are new, attractive, self-locking boxes. Each 
box a lighthouse in four colors. Put your 
school to work with them. 

Order Your Supplies at Once. Give local 
name of Sunday-school and average attendance. 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, CINCINNATI, 0 








soo8 BIBLE AND GOSPEL STUDIES 


Complete Outlines of Sermons, Talks, 
haaronses for Students, Teachers, Preach= 
Cove: id and New Testaments, 
Ready Help for Leading all Meetings. — 

im Ytant and Puzzling tions Answe! 
References and ort yo 

All Subjects Covered. Vest Pocket size, 
128 pages. Cloth 25c, — Ste. post- 
paid, Stamps en. anted, 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Buliding Chicago. UL 

















We 


receive regularly from the publishers the daily 
and weekly — 7: from every section of 
the country, and will 

Clip 
for you anything on any subject wanted at 
reasonable prices. If there is semething yeu 
want, write particulars and we will get it 
for you if it will be in the 


Newspapers 
Send Stamp fer Booklet 


CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO. 
615 No. American Bidg, Chicage, Ili. 











large Beginners’ pictures). 


please say “Returnable.” 





In order to meet the great demand for Sample Copies of 
the Bethany Graded Lessons the publishers have decided 
to send out Returnable samples of the complete line of 
supplies—Beginners’, Primary and Junior—(excepting the 
Accompanying the samples a 
bill will be sent for $1.09, the regular price of the set. The 
recipient may do one of three things: (1) He may return 
the samples uninjured after examination. 
remit $1.09 and keep the samples. 
the bill with his Sunday school’s order for supplies and the 
publishers will mark it “paid.” In writing for sample copies 


(2) He may 
Or (3) he may return 


The New Christian Century Co. 
700 East Fortieth St. 
Chicago 
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Though weighted by unfamiliar duties he 
found both time and means to alleviate the 
despair and suffering of the broken-hearted 
and disconsolate in Wakefield, Miss Abigail 
faithfully carrying out his plans. He stood 
almost alone in the Senate in his determined 
opposition of the trusts, and he was the butt 
of brutal ridicule, hated by the Lobby of the 
Corporations. One man can do little in the 
face of such combined, well-financed opposi- 
tion, save stick stubbornly to his righteous 
principles and preserve his own self-respect. 
(To be continued.) 


Denver Doings 


George B. Van Arsdall is making good at 
the Mother Church. Nine persons confessed 
Christ, Lord’s Day, March 20. Forty-five have 
entered the fellowship of the church at the 
regular meetings of the congregation during 
the last two or three months. The mission- 
ary spirit is taking possession of the members. 
Brother Van Arsdall is preaching and making 
emphatic an altruistic gospel. The preaching 
is producing fruit. The offering for missions 
will be taken Easter Sunday. The indications 
are that the offering for foreign missions will 
be the largest in the history of this grand old 
church. 

J. B. Horton of the East Side Church bap- 
tized two persons last Lord’s Day. One other 
confessed Christ. Brother Horton is an active 
and influential member of the Philosophical 
Society, in Denver, an organization of wise 
men who go about with their pockets full of 
interrogation points! The new building of 
the Colorado Christian Home will be dedi- 
cated Easter Sunday. B. B. Trier. 


W. H. Pinkerton at Kenton, O. 


W. H. Pinkerton of Kentucky, has just 
closed a three weeks’ meeting in Kenton, 
where his brother, T. W. Pinkerton, is the 
pastor of the Church of Christ. Mr. A. L. 
Haley of Butler, Ind., assisted as singer in 
this meeting, proving himself a good chorus 
director and an effective soloist. His ability 
and high personal character won friends to 
him eveywhere. This is the third time that 
Evangelist Pinkerton has been with the 
church at Kenton, having been called there 
for the first time five years ago during the 
pastorate of C. C. Rowlison. 

The active influence of Mr. Pinkerton’s 
splendid preaching can not be estimated, even 
by the great number of those whom he leads 
to confess Christ. It must be said of him 
that he is among those most worthy to 
preach the gospel. N. L. Myers. 


Kentucky District Convention 


The Kentucky churches are preparing for 
their annual district conventions. This year 
these conventions will be more comprehensive 
than at any previous time. They have for- 
merly been devoted to the interests of the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions and the 
Bible-schools. Provision has been made, how- 
ever, for the cause of Christian Education 
and Kentucky State Missions to have special 
sessions this year. The varied program and 
the mighty interests to be presented make it 
imperative that the churches shall be well 
represented in the conventions. Every local 
church has already signified its hearty will- 
ingness to prepare for a much larger attend- 
ance of delegates than has been customary. 
The list of the dates follows: 18—Rochester, 
April 12, 13; 13—Stanton, April 15-17; 10— 
Stanford, April 19, 20; 8—Winchester, April 
21, 22; 5—Harrodsburg, April 26, 27; 1— 
Clifton, Louisville, April 28, 29; 12—Eiiza- 





AGENTS WANTED—To sell our new and intensely 
interesting book, “Fighting the Traffic in Young Girls, 
or War on the White Slave Trade,” by Rev. Ernest 
A. Bell. 500 pages. Strikingly illustrated with 32 
half-tone pictures. Price only $1.50. A quick seller. 
Canvassers are coining money. Experience not neces- 
sary. Liberal terms. Special inducements. Write 
today for complete outfit, only 15 cents . Address 
Waverly Publishing Co., Lakeside Building Chi- 
cago, Il. 
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May 3, 4; 9—Central, Lexington, May 

; 22 Princeton, May 10, 11; 23—Bard- 
May 12, 13; 2l1—Earlington, May 17, 

18; 2—Leitchfield, May 19, 20; 20—Smith’s 
Grove, May 24, 25; 3—Irish Bottom, May 
27-29; 7—Dry Ridge, May 3l-June 1; 6— 
Warsaw, June 2, 3; 11—Mt. Vernon, June 
15, 16; 4—Dunnville, June 17-19; 16—Fuller- 
ton, June 24-26. State convention, Owens- 
boro, September 19-23. Ropert H. Hopkins. 
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OWLDEN BELLS 
2CHURCH LAND SCHOOL 
N BELL & FOUNDRY Co. Norrie. Mex / 
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SWEETER, MORE DU2- 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co.. Cincinnati, 0. 











DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


1910| Thirtieth Year | 1911 


College of Liberal Arts 
College of the Bible 
College of Medicine 
College of Law 
College of Dentistry 
College of Education 
College of Fine Arts 





























Summer Courses will be offered in all colleges 
Special summer courses for teachers of all grades 


Unusually attractive courses for supervisors of Music and Drawing 


For information address 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY, Des Moines, lowa 














Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun- 
day-schools of the world as the Uniform 


Graded 
Sunday-School | Wittog wt tet peunly wa 


will happen. 
Lessons 1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 


The Bethany 














that it is better to suit the lesson to the 
learner than to compel the learner to adapt himself te the lesson, regardless of his stage 
of mental development. 

2. The International Committee which has fer thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has new begun the issue ef an additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series ef lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 
of the pupils. 

3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denominations. The 
Presbyterians report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the International 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. This is phenomenal. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement im which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-schooi 
advance of the last fifty years. 

The editors of The Christian Centwry, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, both regard 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious instruction, and 
both believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set of 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure im offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhanced 
by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 
eur expectations. Many other schools have assured us of their purpose te adopt The 
Bethany Lessens at once. This series may be begum'at any time. See full description 
on another page. 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 











